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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE CHOLERA, 

A Disquisition on the Pestilential Cholera ; being 
an attempt to explain its Phenomena, Nature, 
Cause, Prevention, and Treatment, by reference to 
an extrinsic Fungous origin. By Charles Cowdell, 
M.B., M.R.C-S. 8vo. “Pp. 216. Highley. 

British Cholera, its Nature and Causes considered in 
connexion with Sanitary Improvement, and in 
comparison wiih Asiatic Cholera. By Spencer 
Thomson, M.D., L.R.C.S.E, &c. Small 8vo. 
Pp. 110. Churchill. 

A Discourse on the Asiatic Colera, and its Relations 
to some other Epidemics, &. By Thomas Henry 
Starr, M.D...Pamphlet. Pp. 95. Churchill. 

The Cholera not to be Arrested by Quarantine, 
ha By Gavin Milroy, M.D., &c. Pamphlet. 

p. Sl, 

The Nature and Treatment of the Epidemic or 
Asiatic Cholera, &c.. By Robert Venables, A.M., 
MB. Oxoii., &e. Fourth Edition, 2mo. Pp. 59. 
Bailliére. : 

Practical Observations on Epidemic Cholera, and 
its identity with Epidemie Influenza, &c.. By 
Jolin Charles Atkinson, Esq., Surgeon. 12mo. 
Pp. 59. Olivier. 

Etiological, Pathological, and’ Therapeutical Reflec- 
tions on Asiatic Cholera, &. By A. Henriques, 
M.D., F.R,C.S.L.. Pamphlet. Pp, 44. Baillitre. 

Should the Cholera come, what ought to be done? 
By Mr. John Challice, Surgeon, &c. Pamphlet. 
Pp. 32. Renshaw. 

The Homeopathic Treatment and Prevention of 
the Asiatic Cholera, &. By R. E. Dudgeon, 
M.D. Ed.) Pamphlet. Pp. 51. Bowron. 


Likg a flock of birds of ill omen—like a flight of 
sullen @mes damnées sweeping over the restless 
waters of the Black Sea—books and pamphlets come 
pouring in with pestilence in their train! It is most 
melancholy to think that, with the experience of past 
years, and the practice of many countries, not only 
has no specific been found. for so terrible a scourge 
as Cholera, but that, actually, medical men are not 
agreed upon any one simple and practical mode of 
treatment. If it were possible to get up a lugubrious 
mile, it would be on seeing a serious and worthy 
son of Galen, involuntarily turned poet by the mere 
contemplation..of this sad state of things, and ex- 
claiming— 
Should the Cholera come, 
What ought to be done ? 

And echo answers, done! But this is no laughing 
matter, It,is an extremely vexatious fact. It is 
quite evident from this multitude of works, and of 
opinions given in medical periodicals, newspapers, 
and almost every possible form of publication, that 
both the public and the professional mind is almost 
4&8 perplexed in 1848 as it was in 1831. 

g With Cholera at our doors, it is, however, no longer 
time to discuss, with Dr. Charles Cowdell, the 
“fungous” origin of the pestilence; with Dr. 
Thomson, its connexion with impurity; with Dr. 
Starr, its epidemic character; with Dr. Parkin, its 
Voleanic origin ; or, with Dr. Milroy, its disregard of 
quarantine precautions; only in so far as anything 
Practically useful in treatment can be deduced from 
= various theoretical and hypothetical disquisi- 

ons, 

Dr. Cowdell believes that Cholera has its origin in 
the germs of a fungus being absorbed. the 
lungs into the blood of bio-chemically (electrically) 
4 persons ; and that a process of..germina- 
tion, and consequent catalytic fermentation, is esta- 
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blished, the composition of the blood immediately 
undergoing a change. (Dr. Cowdell’s learned dis- 
cussion is founded on analogy. He does not pre- 
tend to have detected the fungus except by its 
effects.) This being the Doctor's theory, he recom- 
mends as preventatives, “smoke,” the “carbon” of 
Dr. Parkin, and inhaling and imbibing aromatic and 
essential oils ; as, for example, smelling oil of cloves, 
or drinking mulled and spicy wjne. For curative 
treatment, he recommends sulphate of copper, with 
stimulants and aromatics, as eminently anti-fungic. 
This is also Mr, Bell's treatment, founded, however, 
upon other pathological views of the disease. ; It is 
curious, however, to observe how often in the treat- 
ment of Cholera, where the views entertained of the 
nature, origin, and mode of propagation of the 
malady are at variance, that the plans of treatment 
recommended are often nearly identical. 

Dr. Spencer Thomson considers British cholera 
to be a disease essentially of the blood, and conse- 
quent upon the accumulation of carbon in that fluid, 
This is the same as the view entertained by Dr. 
Parkin with regard to Asiatic cholera. Dr. 8. 
Thomson also considers that the same prominent 
symptoms, the vomiting, the purging, and even the 
cramps, occur in both, but as non-essentials of the 
disease, and that they are to be regarded only in the 
light of effects from some prior cause. The diseases 
themselves he considers to be distinct—the one being 
an affection of the blood, the other an affection of 
the nervous system. The results which Dr. S. 
Thomson has arrived at, appear, however, to be 
deduced solely from the reports. of others, and more 
especially depend upon those cases of cholera in 
which none of the before-mentioned prominent 
symptoms are present, and upon the apparently 
capricious and uncertain origin and progress of 
Asiatic cholera. Both of these circumstances, how- 
ever, demand much more positive authentication be- 
fore the non-identity of the two diseases can be 
admitted, if, with Dr. S. Thomson, we give up the 
bilious, and the conjee, or rice-water evacuations, as 
non-essential, and still less distinctive symptoms. 
Dr. S. Thomson adds little to what has been done in 
the way of treatment. It is evident that he prefers 
hyoscyamus or conium to opium, when combined with 
mercurial preparations. And in one case of “ simu- 
lated Asiatic cholera,’ great benefit. was derived 
from Mist. Cretw. Sviij., Liq. Opii Sedativ. | 5j. 
Acid hydroc. (Scheele) gtt xv.—the sixth part every 
other hour. In such aggravated forms of British 
cholera, he considers opium to be the sheet-anchor, 
and if rejected in the fluid form, as above, it must be 
given solid. 

Dr. Thomas Henry Starr evidently inclines to- 
wards the views entertained by the author of “ The 
Fallacies of the Faculty,” as to the unity of all 
diseases, and that similar symptoms may characterize 
cholera and certain fevers. He recommends as pre- 
ventatives, warmth and dryness, chlorine, and the 
free use of common salt. “Salt,” says Dr. Starr, 
“should at all times be used with freedom, even to 
the extent of double or treble the ordinary amount of 
its consumption. The salutary properties. of this 
substance cannot be too highly commended; its 
usefulness, both as a remedy and preventive in 
Asiatic cholera, needs no other demonstrations than 
those presented to us by the investigations of Dr. 
Stevens.” Ae 

Dr. T. H, Starr does not advoeate blood-letting ; 
but prefers ‘stimulating emetics, artificial heat, 
ealomel, with opium, and the “saline treatment,” 
common salt, chlorate of potass, carbonate of soda 
and ammonia, giving the preference to the latter. 





Creosote and superacetate of lead are also recom- 
mended, and warm black tea for drink. 

Dr. Gavin Milroy goes over ground so frequently 
trod before, and so often recurred to, that the very 
sight of the Bundelcund in 1817, of Sumatra, Singa- 
pore, Bagdad, Astrakhan, St. Petersburgh, Riga, 
Dantzig, Hamburgh, and Sunderland, in the years 
following, up to 1831, is-as distressing as the sight 
of one of the turbid-looking, gas-eyolving sewers, 
which are’ so espectall¥ to i; tole. As we be- 
lieve that Cholera, albeit of epidemic or endemic 
nature, may also become infectious under certain 
circumstances, we shall not now enter jito discus- 
sion with Dr.* Milroy, but pass over thé theoretical 
portion of his work. With regard to treatment, the 
Doctor recommends warmth, saline emetics, stimu- 
lant epithems, enemata of salt, or of turpentine in 
gruel, mercurial preparations in combination with 
carbonate of soda or magnesia when the vomiting 
has ceased or abated. For drink, effervescing 
draughts of ammonia, soda, or seltzer water. 

Dr. Robert Venables writes like a-man- who-has 
seen a great deal, practically of. the, threatenigg 
scourge. ‘The Sanitary Commission, he says, have 
decided against the contagiousness of Asiatic cholera; 
but “the evidence,’ he adds, ‘ which has in many 
instances traced the disease, is as perfectly con- 
vincing to my mind, and ‘proves the contagious 
character of the disease, (probably in the cold and 
collapsed,) but certainly in the typhoid stages, as it 
appeared in 1832, as.fully,as the subject will permit.” 
In the matter of treatment, Dr. Venables begins by 
attacking the diarrhoea with calomel and Dover's 
powders, and chalk mixture. The astringent power 
to be increased with the ‘urgency of the symptoms 
by the addition of gum kino and catechu; meren- 
rialization. Saline emetics, both. in, the premoni. 
tory stage and in the cold stage: Toast aud water 
for drink. 

Mr. Atkinson not only believes that the type and 
manifestation of all ‘diseases are more or Tess iden- 
tical, but he has converted a remote analogy, already 
traced by others, between Cholera and Influenza, 
into an actual relationship. We -have certainly 
witnessed the revulsion to the skin in Influenza, so 
particularly dwelt upon by Mr. Atkinson, and, com- 
mencing, as, in his own individual case, at the feet); 
but we have never witnessed a similar revulsion in 
Cholera; nor does it appear that- Mr. Atkinson has 
either, for he merely suggests that if reaction has 
taken place, “it is possible the skin will carry out 
the poisonous matter by producing the urticaria, as 
mentioned in my own case, in Influenza.” ; 

Putting aside that Mr. Atkinson has not made ou 
his case of assumed identity. in a sufficiently con- 
vincing manner, the plan of treatment which he pro- 
poses is orthodox, and, in every respect, satisfactory. 
He dwells much, and, as we believe, with justice, on 
the prophylactic powers of carbon and smoke. “ May 
not Birmingham,” he inquires, “ have escaped in 
1831, owing to its consumption of coal in manufacs 
ture and the evolution of carbonic acid?” And 
London, too, he might have added, for Cholera’ was 
never the pestilence in London that it was in many 
other places, particularly in the east. ‘The charcoal 
porters of Malta, the vintners of Sicily, the gas: 
works of Westminster, are so many cases in point, 
Naphtha, also, which has been so favourably spoken 
of by Mr. Guthrie, is an hydruret of carbon, With 
regard to therapeutical agents, Mr. Atkinson com- 
mences with saline. emetics, followed up by, ant- 
acids, aniong which he seems to hold the liguor 
potasse in preference. But if vomiting of conjee 
has already commenced, instead of saline emetics, he 
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would give draughts of aromatic antacids, for which 
he gives very judicious formule. 

Dr. A. Henriques begins by exhibiting ten grains 
of quinine ; and he gives for drink riee-water with 
table salt. As the malady proceeds, he adds camphor 
and mercurial preparations to the quinine. In the 
second stage, he places a large blister over the whole 
epigastric region. Cold strong coffee and cold water, 
a tumbler of each every quarter of an hour, Enemata 
of strong cold decoction of Peruvian bark. Dr. 
Henriques’ plan of treatment is founded on the 
supposition of Cholera being analogous to the mias- 
matic congestive fevers, which the Doctor has studied 
both in their epid 1 and endemical character, on 
the Nile and the Mississippi, in the West Indies and 
the Southern States, 

Mr. John Challice’s pamphlet has little to recom. 
mend it to notice. ‘The author appears to know 
nothing practically of this disease. He believes it to 
be miasmatic, but not contagious unless after death ! 
‘The only therapeutic agent he recommends is nitric 
acid, four or eight drops in a glass of aromatic water, 
combined with three or four drops of laudanum, 
repeated at intervals. 

Dr. Robert Dudgeon boldly advocates the advan- 
tages of the homeopathic treatment over “ the 
desponding apprehensions and imbecile uncertainty 
of the allopathic school.” Hard words these! The 
author starts off in a “dudgeon,” nor does he seem 
to gain even an homeopathic amount of equanimity 
by the time he arrives at the goal. With him it is 
not cure, it is a contest; it is not so much the satis- 
faction of relieving a suffering fellow-creature, as it 
is the pleasure of triumphing over a professional 
antagonist. ‘The results of the ordinary or allopathic 
treatment of cholera, according to Dr. Dndgeon, pre- 
sented about one death in every two and a third 
cases, or more than thirty-nine per cent., while the 
result of the homeopathic treatment was about one 
death in eleven cases, or little more than nine per 
eent. The preventatives of cholera, according to the 
homeopathists, are a globule or drop of the thirtieth 
dilution of copper or white hellebore, a drop of cam- 
phorated spirit or a plate of bright copper next the 
skin! ~~ Doctors differ, however, among homao- 
pathists as well as allopathists. A Dr. Peterson 
remarked that in some cases white hellebore seemed 
to hasten the attack of cholera, so that the patient 
may choose whether he uses the said herb as a pre- 
ventative or an accelerator! The homeopathic treat- 
ment of chclera is one or two drops of camphorated 
spirit on a lump of sugar on the invasion. When 
the disease is fully developed, which, with such 
treatment, would appear to be very likely the case, 
pretty rapidly, one drop of tincture of hellebore every 
quarter or hulf hour, and the violent spasms must be 
met by a drop of preparation of copper. Arsenic, 
ipecacuanha, ch ila, phosphorus, carbon, and 
other medicinal substances, are also used in various 
degrees of dilution by the homeopathists. A remark- 
able case of recovery is related by Dr. Dudgeon, 
where the patient was in the last stage, and was 
treated with carbon. 

Dr. E. A. Parkes in his treatise on Algide cholera, 
(for a notice of which we are indebted to that work, 
so invaluable to the professional man, Dr. W. H. 
Ranking’s Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical 
Sciences, vol. vii., January—June, 1848,) treats the 
firat stage by blood letting, astringents, and stimu- 
lants—cold applications and cold drinks. The second 
stage he considers to be generally fatal. Saline 
transfusion offered the only chance of recovering the 
poisoned blood, but failed in his hands. 

Mr, Bell (Medical Gazette, January, 1848) con- 
siders, as we have seen other medical men do, cholera 
to be a species of ague. He lets blood at the inva- 
sion, and follows it up by quinine, the efficacy of 
which is eminently increased by its combination with 








iron. 

Dr. Black (Provincial Medical and Surgical 
Journal, January, 1848) follows up venesection 
with smart doses of calomel and croton oil, capsicum 
and camphor, non-purgative saline medicines, com- 
bined with ammonia. 





Dr. Patrick Fraser (Medical Gazette, March, 1848) 
relies most on carbonate of ammonia, and small and 
repeated doses of brandy and water. Cold water and 
effervescing draughts did not succeed with him. 
Transfusion was only beneficial in one case. 

Dr. Ogier Ward, (Lancet, December, 1848,) from 
an impartial review of opinions, recommends cold 
effusions, hot air, external counter-irritation and 
frictions, venesection, mustard and salt emetics, cold 
water ad libitum, or Dr. Stevens’s salines, calomel 
and tartrate of antimony; and, if these fail, croton 


oil. 

With Dr. King (Dr. Ranking’s Abstract) Stevens’s 
salines failed, as did also calomel and opium, He 
also found all stimulants injurious. He used cold 
air, cold water ad libitum to drink, and large doses of 
calomel]. 

It will thus be seen that there are certain points 
in common in almost all these various modes of 
treatment. The most remarkable of these, is the 
exhibition of salt, salines, and carbonate of soda or 
of ammonia, by eight out of thirteen orthodox practi- 
tioners. Add to this that Dr. Cowdell, not in the 
category of the eight, found smoke beneficial ; and 
that Dr. Dudgeon, the homeopathist, found carbon a 
cure even in collapse ; and we have an overwhelming 
testimony in favour of the views entertained with 
regard to treatment by Dr. Parkins, in his so called 
Antidotal Treatment of the Epidemic Cholera. 

The carbonate of soda, which is the sheet anchor 
of this treatment, whether we embrace the view 
entertained of its modus operandi by Dr. Stevens and 
his followers, or by Dr. Parkin, was first used in this 
country by Mr. Torbock at the breaking out of the 
disease at Sunderland in 1831. After alluding to the 
use of the carbonates of soda and ammonia by Mr. 
Goss in India, Mr. Ainsworth in his “ Observations 
on the Pestilential Cholera as it appeared at Sunder- 
land in the months of November and December, 
1831,” adds—* Mr. Torbock was led to make trial of 
the carbonate of soda at Sunderland, and met with 
the most successful results. One case which I 
attended with him, the patient, a boy of about eight 
years of age, had simple doses administered to him 
every half hour, and at the lapse of that period ex- 
hibited the greatest anxiety lest they should he 
omitted. The action reminded me of the effects of 
the carbonates of soda and ammonia on the bite of a 
snake or the sting of a wasp.”—P. 152. 

This looks as antidotal as anything even Dr. Par- 
kin could wish for, and subsequent experience in 
the same hands served only to strengthen the con- 
viction that, if not antidotes, certainly the carbonates 
of soda and ammonia were among the most useful 
adjuvants in-the treatment of this formidable disease, 

It has, however, been justly remarked by Dr. Starr, 
that it is by no means fair to impute to the profession 
that they are ignorant of thenature and treatment of the 
epidemic, because they appear to be unprovided with 
one specific antidote wherewith, on all occasions, to 
avert its fatal progress. Experience of other maladies, 
as small-pox, measles, scarlatina, typhus, influenza, 
plague, &e., attest also that in their cases there is no 
specific. Such pretensions may be safely left to 
empiries and to charlatans. Carbonic acid, naphtha, 
assafcetida, quinine, camphor, placed in the category 
of antidotes, become empirical remedies. We do not 
mean to say that the publication of opinions and of 
proposed remedies is not at once judicious and bene- 
ficial. On the contrary it is highly so, for it pro- 
vokes discussion and eliminates the truth. But all 
experience attests that Cholera must be treated 
according to the symptoms of the disease, and the 
results arrived at by the consideration of the greatest 
number of opinions, is that the preliminary diarrhea 
is best treated by astringents. The professional man 
may choose, according to the age and temperament of 
his patient, and the severity of the symptoms, between 
simple chalk mixture and added ‘asiringents; Dr. 
Thomson's coninm or hyoseyamus, with mercurial 
preparations ; or Dr, Grave’s and Dr. Parke's acetate 
of lead and opium. It is, however, one of the most 
positive results of multiplied experience, that the use 
of much opium retards, if it does not impede, re- 
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covery in the after stages; and in cases where Dr, 
Thomson's plan suffices, it is evidently the safest, as 
it fulfils two indications—to allay the diarrhea and 
restore the fanetions of the liver. 

When the malady commences with vomiting, or 
with vomiting and purging combined, the best treat- 
ment appears, when the constitution will admit 
of it, to be emeties of salt and water or of 
mustard, which restore the action of the stomach, and 
which should be followed up by quinine or quinine 
and iron, with alkaline effervescent draughts for 
drink. If such treatment, combined with epithems 
and mustard poultices, is not sufficient to combat the 
severity of the attack, then carbonate of ammonia and 
camphor with brandy and water, and ealomel ani 
opium, or calomel jn large doses, may be had recourse: 
to. Stronger stimulants, as assafeetida, capsicum, 
cajeput, naphtha, aromatic oils, &e., may also be usei, 
both internally and externally. Calomel finally not 
succeeding, croton oil must be tried. Plans of treat. 
ment of this kind, varied according to symptoms, and 
the slight differences of formule, favoured by inii- 
vidual practitioners, appear to meet at once tle 
various opinions at present entertained as to the 
nature and origin of the malady, and the slight 
differences of treatment pursued by the profession, 
The one drop of camphorated spirit, and the plate of 
copper worn on the breast, being left to those who 
undertake the responsibility of meeting so formidable 
a malady with such apparently inefficient means. 








THE FAIRFAX PAPERS. 

The Fairfax Correspondence, éc. Edited by G. W. 
Johnson, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 2 vols. Bentley. 
From an acquaintance with the MSS, which are the 
groundwork of this publication, we were enabled to 
speak to its general character when first destined to 
see the light (Literary Gazette, No, 1642); but con- 
siderations of expediency, the dead dulness of tle 
times, the depressed condition of literature of ever 
kind, and the flitting season of the year, have delayed 
its appearance to the present period, and it is only now 

that we can report upon its particular editing. 

With regard to the spirit, it is decidedly inclined to 
the Parliamentarians, and adverse to the King ani 
his adherents.* The resumé of history, chiefly from 
Rushworth, May, Burnet, Baillie, Ludlow, Clarendon, 
Parl. Hist., and Collections of Pamphlets of the day, 
may perhaps be necessary, but in our opinion itis 
too long for the purpose, and thus makes the husks 
more like those of horse-chestnuts than walnuts, large 
in proportion to the kernels. The pains-taking in 
this respect has led to occasional repetitions; and, 
upon the whole, we cannot say that the curious aud 
valuable materials contained in the work (we allude 
to what is here published, for we are aware that the 
cream of the correspondence is of later date) have 
been put together in a way to claim our unqualified 
approbation, though sufficiently so to make a striking 
addition to the historical library. 

Four well engraved portraits of Sir Thomas Fair. 
fax, Lord Strafford, Lady Fairfax, and Jolin Pym, 
embellish the volumes. 

The editor sets out with a biographical account of 
the Fairfax family, including the translator of Tass0,t 
and thus concludes— 





* Rzample.—“ The King repented of his criminal pusil 
lanimity the moment he had consented to the Earl's death: 
yet, Stuart-like, he dared not carry out his repentance. He 
sent for Denzil Holles, whose sister Strafford had married, 
and met him with the poltroonly question,—‘ What can | 
do to save the Earl?’ e reply was that which could alone 
be suggested by one who wished the King to do right. 

+ He wrote an epitaph on King James, in which he says— 

* Let no black-mouthed, rank-breathed cur 
Peaceful James his ashes stir. 
Princes are Gods, O! do not then 
Rake jn their graves to prove them men. 
For two-and-twenty years’ long care, 
For providing such an heir, 
That, to the peace we had before, 
May add thrice two-and-twenty more— 
For his days’ travels, midnight watches, 
For his crazed sleep, stolen by snatches, 
For two fierce kingdoms joined in one, 
For all he did, or meant to have done, 
Do this for him—write o’er his dust— 
James the peaceful and the just.” 
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“Looking back upon the history of this family, 
whose members had distinguished themselves in so 
many different paths, and served their country in so 
many different capacities—in the council, in the 
camp, on the bench, and in the church; seeing how 
the various estates of the family were, from time to 
time, divided and broken up; Steeton divorced from 
the rest of the property by an act of disinheritance ; 
Nun-Appleton, the estate of the Parliamentary 
General, sold to pay the debts of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham; and Denton Hall, built by the first Lord 
Fairfax, the ancient manor of the house, Bolton 
Percy, and other estates in Yorkshire, disposed of to 
redeem the mortgages of Lord Culpepper; the gradual 
dispersion and d tof the family from their former 
position in England must be felt as fulfilling in a 
rematkable manner the prophetic fears of the founder 
ofthe barony. The title still stands in our peerage 
books, but the closing line of the record points with 
startling emphasis to the shores of a distant con- 
tinent— 
" Seat—-Woodburne, Maryland, United States of America.” 


He then passes to the death of James, and the 
secession of Charles I. The narrative in thesé two 
volumes breaks off immediately after the commence- 
ment of the first hostilities between the Royalists and 
the Parliamentarians in Yorkshire ;— 

“The earliest date in the Fairfax MSS. is the year 
1535; and the first document in the collection is a 
memorandum in the hand-writing of the first Lord 
Fairfax, tracing his ancestry back to the Conquest. 
Eighty or ninety letters and papers of a miscellaneous 
and desultory character follow, carrying us over a 
period of ninety years, and having reference, at 
imegulat intervals, to personal and family matters, 
and to the public duties in which the Fairfaxes were 
engaged, chiefly concerning the local affairs of York- 
shite, where their influence mainly lay. The his- 
torical interest opens at the accession of Charles I., 
on the 27th March, 1625. From this point the cor- 
respondence increases in bulk and value, and presents 
a continuous view of the important events which 
ultimately terminated in the establishment of the 
Commonwealth.” 

Our readers are aware, from the notice we gave of 
the MSS. when submitted to the Archeological Asso- 
ciation, at Winchester, that they were found in Leeds 
Castle, Kent,* and heedlessly sold amongst some 
lamber mixed up in an old oak chest with some Dutch 
tiles. A shoemaker bought the lot for a few 
shillings, discovered the papers beneath the tiles, 
and set them aside to be used as waste paper. 
Fortunately, Mr. Newington Hughes, a banker at 
Maidstone, (afterwards resident at Winchester), heard 
of and purchased what were not destroyed ; and Mr. 
Johnson states, that “ some of the parchments had 
been cut into strips for shoemakers’ measures ; and a 
fmgment of one, a grant of lands to Sir Anthony 
Saint Leger, is now before me in the form of a 
child’s drum pelt. Some of the letters Mr. Hughes 
recovered from the thread-papers of the village 
mantua-makers ; others had been taken by a gentle- 
man’s servant, and had found their way into the col- 
lections of Mr. Jadis, of the Board of Green Cloth, 
and of Mr. Upeot, the well-known collector of auto- 
graphs. These were nearly all recovered; and the 
whole form that valuable and richly illustrated series 
of ns from which this work has been pre- 
pared.” 

He adds— 

“The correspondence, which extends over two 
centuries, chiefly concerns the affairs of the Civil 
War and the period of the Restoration. It embraces 
all the great events intervening between the accession 
of the Stuarts and that of the House of Hanover; and 
touches, in greater or lesser detail, upon the actions 
of the principal persons who were engaged in them. 
The confidential character of these voluminous papers 


enhances the interest and importance of their dis- 
closures,” 








Cae alot me married the r of Lord 
per, to whom it and probably transferred 
the muniments thither from Yorkshire! oy 





The Yorkshire elections in the Stuart times are 
often curiously illustrated; and in 1625, when Sir 
Thomas Fairfax was thrown out for the county, his 
elevation to the peerage is another of their signs not 
unworthy of remark,—. 

“ His eldest son, Ferdinando,”* says the Editor, 
“had been returned for Boroughbridge; and, with 
that stake in the House of Commons, and his own 
wealth and influence to strengthen his claim, he 
entered into negociations for a peerage. It was a 
simple matter of bargain on both hands. The King 
wanted money, Fairfax a title; and, with this clear 
understanding, there was no difficulty in adjusting 
the arrangement. The ‘services’ upon which Sir 
Thomas founded his clain’ are enumerated in a paper 
copied from the original by his son, Sir Charles :— 


“REMEMBRANCES OF SOME OF MY FATHER’S SER- 
VICES, TRANSCRIBED. OUT OF A PAPER OF HIS 
OWN HANDWRITING. 

“1. The first opportunity which I took to satisfy 
my desire in the sight of his Majesty (the late King 
James, deceased), was when Sir Francis Walsingham 
was ambassador in Scotland, at which time I came to 
Berwick with the Earl of Essex, but the return of the 
ambassador prevented my going on. 

“2. The next was with my Lord Wotton, at which 
time I (having given two horses to my Lord of Lei- 
cester) was sent to present them to the King, who 
used me graciously. At which time, a place falling 
void at Berwick, and some moving her Majesty for 
me, received this answer :—‘ She would put no Scots 
there whilst she lived.’ 

“The winter after, I attended the Earl of Leicester 
into the Low Countries, who gave me a troop of 
horse there, which within few months he withdrew, 
by reason of a letter from Sir William Keith, which 
was intercepted, importing his hopes that I would do 
good offices for his Majesty amongst the men of war ; 
as also that his lordship did hear I had spoken with 
some of them to prepare them to his Majesty's ser- 
vice, (in due time,) as Sir William Keith did write, 
which being known, my lord said, might bring him 
in question for his head, he having so many enemies 
who, knowing my nearness to him, might conceive it 
was with his privity. 

“3. In 1588, I went into Scotland without leave, 
hearing his Majesty was in action, suppressing the 
rebellion of the Lord Maxwell, where I did offer my 
service to his highness. 

“4, I went with the Lord Lisle into Scotland, un- 
commanded. 

“5. I did likewise go with the Earl of Worcester 
thither. Being senior captain of Sir Francis Vere’s 
first regiment of foot, I, leaving my own company 
with my lieutenant, did enter the great ravelin at 
Groyning, amongst the Scots, in rank with Colonel 
Murray and Captain Brogue, to express my love to 
that nation, no stranger entering that breach but 
myself and one to attend me. 

“T continued so long in Berwick with my Lord 
Willoughby, until the Earl of Essex did think my 
being there might bring a suspicion upon (the said) 
Lord Willoughby. 

“Tn the declining age of her late Majesty, Queen 
Elizabeth, I moved the Earl of Exeter (then our 
president) to keepin store two thousand arms at 
York, lest they might have been abused by some 
seditious, knowing his lordship’s mind (to the good 
of the King and the land) by divers private confer- 
ences betwixt his lordship and me. 

“6. After I had proclaimed his Majesty, I went 
into Scotland with six of my nearest kindred to swear 
loyalty to his highness. 

“Since (as a lame man might do) I have some- 
times waited on (but always prayed for) his Majesty. 

Sic subscribitur, 
T. Farrrax. 

“ The certificate of the Earl of Leicester, concern- 
ing his services in the Low Countries, is not at pre- 
sent to be found. Nor any papers of his services in 
France and Germany. Neither (here mentioned) 


* The father of Thomas, the famous Parliamentary 
general, 





that lie Was" (pro tempore) Governor of-Amersford . 
This Only (or prineipally) relating to Scotland. He 
had first a company of 200 foot in the Low Coun- 
tries, by comimission from the Earl of Leicester, 
dated May the last, Anno 1586, and afterwards the 
troop of horse which formerly belonged to Sir Thomas 
Morgan. 

“The negociations for the peerage were discredit- 
able to all parties engaged in it; but it is only fair 
to acknowledge that Sir Thomas Fairfax comes out 
of the business with cleaner hands than the hucksters 
of the Court. It appears that the amount agreed 
upon to be paid for the Scotch barony of Cameron 
was 1500/., Sir Thomas expressly stipulating that he 
should be exempted from all charges in the way of 
fees. The money being paid over and the matter 
finally settled, he accommodated the agents ‘with 
bags and other commodities to pack the moneys in ;’ 
and then sent them off to the post-town with horses 
and servants, so thoroughly satisfied with his treat- 
ment of them, that they promised to send him some 
remembrances of ‘ pistols and other things.’ Con- 
sidering the nature of the article in traffic between 
them, the commercial formality with which the bar- 
gain was struck and concluded, is worthy of special 
admiration. Having thus bought a peerage, and paid 
for it, Sir Thomas imagined that he had earned a 
clear right to enjoy it unmolested ; but he had hardly 
assumed his title, when the people who had so hand- 
somely carried away his bags and the other commo- 
dities, and forgotten to send him the promised pistols, 
reminded him that the fees for his patent were undis- 
charged, and that it was furthermore indispensable 
for him to be naturalised in Scotland, where his 
barony lay, and to contribute towards the plantation 
of another Scotland, in the New World, where he 
had neither a barony nor the expectation of one. 
His indignation upon the receipt of these usurious 
demands was very great.” 

And hereupon ensues a correspondence, of which 
it is only needful to observe, that the new Lord sue- 
cessfully resisted the harpy demands upon his purse. 

Early in the volume we cannot help noting the 
party leaning of the whole—original text and com- 
ment; in the former of which especially, coming 
events cast their shadows before, and hints are dropped 
pregnant with designs as yet hardly acknowledged 
even by those who entertained them, but which 
gradually ripen into the rebellion. Thus, for 
instance,— 

“The Earl of Bristol and the ex-Lord Keeper, Dr. 
Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, did not receive a 
summons to attend the Parliament, which called from 
the latter this sarcasm—‘* What then? Am TI made 
High Sheriff of Huntingdonshire? Such little 
policies are frivolous, and may serve among hunts- 
men to save the life of a hare, when a few of the old 
dogs are tied up and not brought into the field.’” 

We do not enter into the details connected with 
the destinies of the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Straf- 
ford, and Archbishop Laud, upon which the corre- 
spondence does not throw any new light of importance 
enough to require especial notice; nor do we dwell 
on the Bohemian war, the beginning of the struggles 
between the King and Parliament, the eleven years 
without one, the Scotch invasion, and the polities be- 
longing to either side, as they took their stand, the 
one for prerogative and the other for redress of griev- 
ances, ending in the assumption of all authority. The 
death of Strafford's lamented wife is singularly re- 
vealed in one of the letters to Lord Fairfax, near the 
latter period,— 

“May IT PLEASE your Lorpsnip,—I waited 
yesternight on my Lord President, whom I found in 
a very pensive case, and sufficiently sensible of his 
loss, which at that instant was more stirred by reason 
of those newly returned that attended the body to its 
burial, which was embalmed and the child taken out 
and wrapt beside it, and sent to Woodhouse to be 
buried. His lordship told me the occasion, much 
after the manner it was related to you by my brother. 
The strange fly he brought out of the garden upon 
his breast, unperceived into my lady’s chamber, who 





hastening to wipe. it off, it spread a pair of large 
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wigs, somewhat fearful to her, at which she stepped 
back and gave a little wrench of her foot; but my 
lord did not think that any occasion of her sickness, 
but rather the fright, not being used to the sight of 
such vermin. I staid above half an hour with him, 
and would have staid longer, but that the discourse 
of his loss bred but his further sorrow, and after I 
had seen his sweet children, I came away. I pre- 
sented your service to him, and made known your 
intentions, had there been any possible means, of 
coming to wait on him. He gives you many thanks, 
and said he could not expect it, and did wish me to 
remember his service. In truth he is much cast 
down by this great loss, and the whole city generally 
has a face of mourning, never any woman so mag- 
nified and lamented, even of those that never saw her 
face. There is no certain time known when my lord 
goes towards London, which will be some day the 
next week; in the meantime, he settles the busi- 
nesses here for a longer absence than was intended. 
I thank God the fear of the sickness is not great here, 
no house within the walls infected, nor doubt of 
those which are shut up. Our churchmen now con- 
clude that Winchester will be the archbishop.—Your 
lordship’s humble and obedient son, 


“Fer. Farrrax. 
“York, this 8th of October, 1631.” 


The future hero of the Parliament was in early life 
so extravagant as to give great alarm to his wife's 
mother, Lady Vere, and to his own grandfather. We 
may mention, ere we pass on to public matters, that 
he had only two daughters, the one unfortunately 
married to the Duke of Buckingham, and another who 
died young. Among those unconnected with politics 
is the proposal, even so long ago, for the erection of 
a university at Manchester. Ferdinando Fairfax writes 
to his brother Henry (a.p. 1641),— 

“T have advised with divers gentlemen, who serve 
for the. counties of Lancashire and Chester, con- 
cerning an university at Manchester, but find them 
hopeless of having.it. I, gave the writings concern- 
ing that business to Mr. Ashton, one of the knights 
for that county, to confer with the rest, who has not 
yet given me any answer. The way to effect it 
must be by Bill, which will be a charge of one 
hundred marks at least, too much to be hazarded on 
so great an uncertainty; and, therefore, I think it 
fittest to let that rest, and let none come to solicit it 
in this troublesome time, when all businesses of the 
commonweal are at a stay, my Lord of Strafford still 
keeping us in play. Against him we have framed a 
short Bill to convict him of treason, which was the 
speedier way, had we not been at first misled by the 
other opinion of going by the Lords, to effect either 
of which (both being now on foot) I fear will take a 
fortnight’s time longer, my lord having yet to answer 
by counsel upon the first way, and upon the other; 
our Bill being yet upon committee in our own House, 
which will ask divers days to be engrossed for the 
Lords, where it may attend their leisures. So are 
all the business of the commonweal at a stop at this 
present. If there be an open J shall let yon know; 
but-Ilong to be in the country, where my cousin 
Bellasis has been this month; and promised to 
return by Easter. Either myself before I go, or he 
in my absence, will do our best, but truly I much 
fear the success.” 

It was indeed no time to found colleges ; but farther 
on we read,— 

“<The establishment of a northern university has 
been incidentally mentioned, and now that one is 
established at Durham, it is not without interest to 
learn that two centuries ago York and Manchester 
competed to obtain a similar benefit and distinction; 
and to know now upon what grounds they pleaded for 
such a foundation. 


“Copy of a Letter to Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax, sent 
March 20th, 1640,:(1641, N.S.) 

“May it please your Lordship,—I have here 
inclosed some propositions lately made at Manchester, 
in a public meeting there, concerning an university ; 
which, if you please to consider what good it may 
bring to our whole North, and other parts; what 


glory to the Parliament to be the founder of that, 
and what honour to your lordship to be chief agent 
in it; posterity may bless you, and the work itself 
will speak that the like hath not been in England, (if 
Cambridge be the last,) not of two thousand years.— 
Your lordship’s ever faithful and loving brother and 
servant, “ Henry Farrrax. 

“ The petition inclosed to Lord Fairfax with the 
foregoing letter, was this :— 


“ To the Right Honourable the High Court of Par- 

liament, now assembled, the humble petition of the 

- Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, Freeholders, and other 
Inhabitants of the Northern Parts of England, 


“ Humbly showeth,—That whereas the want of 
an university in the northern parts of this kingdom, 
both in this and former ages, hath been apprehended 
a great prejudice to the kingdom in general, but a 
greater misery and unhappiness to these countries in 
particular, many ripe and hopeful wits being utterly 
lost for want of education, some being unable, others 
unwilling, to commit their children of tender and 
unsettled age so far from their own eyes, to the sole 
care and tuition of strangers: We therefore humbly 
crave leave to offer unto your pious care and wise 
consideration the necessity of a third university, 
and the convenience of such a foundation in the 
town of Manchester, for the future advancement of 
piety and good learning amongst us. . 

“First.—In all humility we submit unto your 
grave judgments the consideration of the great 
distance of both universities from us ; many parts of 
the countries wherein the petitioners are inhabitants 
lying above two hundred miles from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, few under one hundred, insomuch that divers 
gentlemen are induced to send their sons to foreign 
universities, or else to allow them only country 
breeding. 

 Secondly.—The great charges of the other uni- 
versities, necessarily occasioned by the multitude of 
scholars; the dearth of provisions, the want of fuel, 
and scarcity of lodgings, forcing many men of in- 
different and competent estates, able enough to main- 
tain their children in another convenient place of the 
kingdom, either to debar them of university breeding, 
to make them servitors, or, at best, to allow them 
only two or three years’ maintenance, and then to 
provide them of a country cure, or, which is worse, 
without any degrees, without university learning, to 
procure them holy orders, and so obtrude them upon 
the Church, which (we speak from sad expe- 
rience) hath occasioned many ignorant and unlearned 
ministers amongst us. 

“Thirdly —The great hopes we have that from 
hence might issue able and learned men, laborious 
pastors and teachers to convince and discourage 
Papists, and other superstitious people, who, for want 
of able scholars, daily take growth, and increase, to 
the great hindrance of piety and true religion. 

“Fourthly.—The charitable intentions of these 
countries in general, more especially of some private 
gentlemen therein, who intend to be liberal bene- 
factors for the provision and bringing up of the poor 
scholars of these parts, which now are either lost, or 
burdensome to the other universities. This, there- 
fore, we apprehend, might be a great ease, and no 
dishonour to them; a blessing to us, and a benefit 
to the commonwealth, which otherwise will lose the 
gratuities of these gentlemen—they solely intending 
to bestow their munificence in this pious work, and 
no other. 

“ Fifthly.—The honour that might hence arise to 
these parts of the kingdom, which, by reason of 
their distance from the Court and universities, have 
suffered a double eclipse of honour and learning. 

“ Sixthly.— We crave leave to certify that we 
apprehend Manchester to be the fittest place for such 
a foundation, it being almost the centre of these 
northern parts, a town of great antiquity, formerly 
both a city and a sanctuary, and now of great fame 
and ability, by the happy traffic of its inhabitants, for 
its situation, provision of food, fuel, and buildings, 
as happy as any town in the northern parts of the 
kingdom. To all this we add the convenience of the 











college there already built, both large and ancient, 
and now, as we understand, intended to this purpose 
by the piety and munificence of the Right Honour. 
able James Lord Strange, a noble encourager of this 
great work. 

“ Upon these and what other grounds your greater 
wisdoms and judgments may dictate unto you, we 
humbly beseech you to take into consideration the 
necessity of this great and pious business. 

“ Manchester encountered an opponent in the city 
of York.” 

But as neither succeeded, we may here let the sub. 
ject rest. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE JEWS. 
The History ofthe Jews in Spain and Portugal, ée, 

By E. H. Lindo. 8vo. Longmans. 

The Status of the Jews in England, By C. Egan, 

Esq. 8vo. Hastings. 

One thing is clear concerning the Jews, that hoy. 
ever short or long it may be to the time when they 
shall enjoy similar rights and privileges to the people 
among whom they are settled, they never can be 
turned back from the point which they have noy 
reached. If, therefore, they have still complaints to 
make, still grievances to be redressed, still advance. 
ment to be claimed, let them comfort themselves with 
the fact, that they have got very near the summit of 
their Sinai, and that political and religious freedom 
illuminates it with a splendid halo, not many steps to 
climb from the place whereon they stand. 

There is not only no going back to the persect. 
tions and massacres of former ages, but there can be 
no retrocession to the restraints and bairiers of the 
current century. 

And, in return for this gradual amelioration of 
their condition, we would, in a liberal and friendly 
tone, suggest that it might be well for them to con- 
sider how also to diminish or get rid of the practices 
which in some measure justified severities against 
them. The Jewish character of the present day is of 
a mixed nature. It is adorned by the generous, the 
good, and the charitable; but it cannot be denied 
that it is also degraded and disgraced by too large 
proportion of the dishonest, the villanous, and the 
extortionate. If we look upon what may be called 
the dregs of society, the dirty cheater, the vile money- 
getter, per fas aut nefas, the heartless usurer, the 
lowest practitioners and filthiest followers of the lav, 
the hungry broker, and debased publican, it must be 
confessed that the Jews supply but too numerous a 
body to swell their noxious and destructive ranks.* 
We do not say that they have not plenty of Christian 
compeers and competitors in their infamous courses; 
but the Jewish name too much and too often stinks 
in our nostrils when acts of rascality and plunder 
come to be publicly exposed. The more they can 
purge themselves of this mala fama, the more ire- 
sistible would be their argument against prejudice, 
and their pretension to admissibility to perfect 
equality. 

In a psychological sense it might be curious to 
trace that principle which seems to have become 
almost a universal and inherent part of the Jewish 
nature—viz., the inordinate love of money, and the 
consequent resort to every possible means by which 
it can be acquired. But the inquiry would profit us 
little, and we only allude to the subject to notice how 
early it is manifest in the oldest Hebrew annals (even 
before the significant worship of the Golden Calf, as 
if foreshadowing all the future), and how tenaciously 
it has stuck to the Israelites however and wherever 
dispersed. No doubt their being forbidden from the 
possession of landed property, and other laws and 
ordinances, shutting them out from various pursuits 
through which their contemporaries of different faiths 
acquired the enjoyments of life, contributed much to 





* The extreme personal uncleanliness of the lowest 
classes of the Jews is to be regretted, as conveying to the 
public mind an unfavourable impression against the whole 
people, however respectable and far removed from these 
dirty habits. The idea of their being sordid, grovelling 
muckworms, owes much of its generalization to this re- 
pulsive source. 
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turn them into the money-changers of the world—the 
dealers in precious metals and jewels—the lenders 
to the necessitous at heavy usance—the hoarders of 
incalculable wealth ; but still it is difficult to account 
for the unabated continuance of this spirit, after so 
many other ways have been opened to them for the 
attainment of competent ease and luxuries. Use, 
they say, is second nature; and so it seems, gene- 
rally, to have been with the children of Israel from 
the time when the peeled rods were ingeniously con- 
trived by Jacob to chouse Laban out of his lambs, to 
the present day. 

Both the volumes at the head of this are eulogistic 
of the Jews; and the first proclaims many names 
justly honoured for science and learning. Their 
settlement in the Iberian peninsula is ascribed to the 
darkest antiquity; and when we arrive at intelligible 
history, it is asserted (we think without proof) that 
the Arabian medicine, &c., was the offspring of the 
Jewish, and that much of the praise we are in the 
habit of bestowing upon the former is due to the 
latter people. The narrative goes on to unfold the 
series of events affecting them, either through poli- 
tical or religious causes, It is a horrid cycle. On 
the one hand we have cupidity undaunted by the 
fears of death, ever grasping and accumulating; on 
the other, envy of that wealth, detestation for im- 
puted usury and extortion, and cruel oppression, pro- 
yoked by the very riches so coveted, descending upon 
the devoted heads of their possessors in persecutions, 
murders, and massacres. The scenes are enacted 
and reacted over and over again, with. precisely the 
same features and the same results. All nations and 
all times present them as if changeless; except it 
night be when a new element was introduced, such 
as superstition, with the Inquisition to render it 
fiendish, and then the name of the loving Saviour of 
mankind was employed to heap new tortures on a 
portion of the human race, and consign thousands 
and tens of thousands to misery and death. Yet did 
the Jew persevere. He would return, if his life were 
spared, to the very spot from which he had barely 
escaped with it. He would apostatize and be baptized ; 
in some case really becoming a “new Christian,” 
and never relapsing into Judaism; and in others, 
never forsaking his ancient religion, but practising it 
in secret, and thus putting engines into the hands of 
his enemies to torment and exterminate his hypo- 
critical and hated race. This apparent and false 
apostacy does not meet with the condemnation it 
deserves from Mr. Lindo, who invariably treats it as 
venial, if not laudable. Yet this is exactly one of 
the vices most generally alleged against the Jews— 
that they consider the ends to justify the means. 

We need not go through the enactments against 
them, varying somewhat in forms and severities ; 
from the 5th Council of Toledo in 635, to their final 
expulsion. On the 16th Council, under Egica, the 
nephew of Wamba, a.p. 693, all the preceding edicts 
were confirmed, and we are told, 

“But Egica did not succeed in his purpose; for 
although some few, allured by becoming nobles and 
being relieved from heavy imposts, may have abjured 
the religion of their fathers, they remained firm in 
their faith; and they appear to have been numerous. 
In the early part of his reign, instead of prosecuting, 
he was favourable to his Hebrew subjects.” 

The monarehs often were, and raised them to 
offices of great trust and emolument, generally con- 
nected with the commerce, finance, and monetary 
concerns of their dominions. And the Jews did not 
fail to make the most of the opportunities these high 
offices gave them. Thus, under Witiza, the suc- 
cessor of Ervica, they for a while enjoyed much pros- 
perity. But we musto’erleap afew hundred years. 

“James I., in 1280, added Majorca to the crown 
of Aragon, and held a cortes at Tarragona, in 1233 ; 
among other laws are found :— 

“§ 15.—We also enact, that Jews are not to lend 
ata higher rate than twenty per cent., either in 
Aragon or Catalonia, nor is the interest to exceed 
the capital, 

“§ 20.—Jews are not to become Mahometans, 
tor are Moors to embrace Judaism. 


“In the following year, he issued another, en- 
titled,— 

“* Regulations against the Avarice of the Jews, 
and the Cruelty of Usury.’ The preamble states, 
that Christians had almost renounced usury; but 
that the insatiable avarice of Israelite usurers had 
reached the point of overthrowing fortunes, and knew 
no bounds, particularly by the accumulations on the 
capital. The intention of government is not to pre- 
vent Jews lending money; for those transactions are 
useful to Christians ; but to stop abuses, it is or- 
dained that all Jews in town or country that would 
lend on interest, are to swear in presence of a notary, 
that they conform to the law. The oath is not to be 
taken in the synagogue or a private place, but in a 
court of justice, or the place where oaths are ad- 
ministered to Christians. They shall swear on the 
law of Moses and the Decalogue, and add all the 
ceremonies and curses as practised by the Jews of 
Barcelo..a.” 

About the year 1300 we are told— 

“The Christian vassals of the Castilian crown 
may be divided into the following classes :— 

“1. The high nobility, which exercised an un- 
bounded authority over their vassals, and frequently 
were in arms against their sovereign. Jealous of the 
influence the Jews had acquired at court, they were 
constantly endeavouring to supplant them, although 
they protected them on their immense estates; and 
as a means of ensuring their revenues, employed 
them as intendants, collectors, and in every other 
confidential post. 

“2. The inferior nobility, proud of their noble 
descent, but too indolent to attend to their affairs, 
were always in want of money to supply their ex- 
travagant expenditure. They had recourse to the 
Jews, who by industry and frugality had become 
wealthy, and were able to lend to the necessitous 
Hidalgo. The legal interest was thirty-three and a 
third per cent. per annum. In three years the debt 
became doubled ; it daily was more inconvenient, and 
often impossible to pay. Then a cry was raised 
against the usury of the Jews, and the murder of the 
too confiding dependent on Castilian honour was 
found to be an easy mode of cancelling the obligation. 

“3. The priesthood, with some exceptions, proved 
to be their most determined enemies, and their most 
inveterate foes. An infatuated bigotry was some- 
times the apparent cause, but without reason. The 
Jews of Spain had never acted hostilely against 
Christianity.” 

It is extraordinary to surmise by what conflicting 
influences the Jews always contrived to mitigate or 
evade the edicts against them. The more they 
were banished or slain the more they appeared to in- 
crease; and just to offer every fresh generation a 
new and equally rich set to be squeezed, stript, ex- 
iled, and butchered. By the council of Salamanca 
in 1322, the following canons were, inter alia, pro- 
mulgated. 

“ Prohibited the appointment of Jews or Moors to 
public offices. 

“4th. Christians were not to employ Jews as 
physicians, surgeons, or apothecaries, nor take their 
medicines, from the danger of death they incurred by 
so doing. 

“ Sth. “ Converts were to be provided for, by being 
admitted into monasteries, or other religious estab- 
lishments.” 

The renegades seldom cared howthey got off. Those 
who really became what were called Christians, were 
generally the most bitter persecutors of their former 
co-religionists : the Inquisitors themselves could not 
exceed them in monstrous accusations and barbarous 
punishments. In short, whoever rose to power 
seemed only raised to fall, like Anthony. 

“The conduct of Don Samuel towards the re- 
ceivers-general, and the power he had from the 
favour of the King, raised him many enemies. In 
1360, they succeeded in persuading the king to 
arrest him for malversation, and to seize his pro- 
perty, which he confiscated, and obtained 170,000 
doblas, 4000 mares of silver, 125 boxes of gold and 





silver stuffs, a large amount in jewels, and eighty 


Moorish slayes, besides 700,000 doblas, from his 
relations, all of whom he arrested, and confiscated 
their property. Don Samuel was sent to prison at 
Seville. To discover if he had more property, he was 
put to the torture, and he died under it. 

“Tn this year, the king went to Miranda del Ebro, 
where the Jews had been pillaged and murdered. He 
had eight of the ringleaders executed, and savagely 
had one roasted alive, and another boiled in a caul- 
dron. While he was thus cruelly punishing the 
murderers at Miranda, the Infantes, his brothers, put 
all the Jews they found on taking Najera to death.” 

In 1409, “wherever the monk [Ferrer] appeared, 
many Jews apparently embraced Christianity. Many 
abandoned everything, and retired to Portugal and to 
the Moors of Andalusia and Africa. He is said to 
have converted 35,000 Jews and 8000 Moors; a 
Hebrew writer states the number to have been 
200,000; but that must have included those who 
became converts after the conference ordered by 
Benedict XIII. What tended to increase the num- 
ber, was their exemption from taxes, and every civil 
honourable post and ecclesiastical dignity being 
opened to them. The number of Jews that became 
converts at Palencia was so great, that being large 
landholders, and thus relieved from tithes and other 
taxes, the revenue of the bishop, Don Sancho de 
Roxas, was so reduced, that he was forced to apply 
to the king, saying, ‘that the triumph of the church 
had been a temporal misfortune for him;’ and he ob- 
tained compensation from the royal treasury. But 
the major part of these converts dissembled only as 
long as they saw a necessity, and to avoid severe 
treatment. They conformed in outward appearance, 
but secretly lived like Jews, circumcised their chil- 
dren, observed the passover, and every other Jewish 
rite.” 

Three years later it is said, 

“ The regency of John II. added to the misfortunes 
of the Israelites, without the least benefit to society, 
and tended to foster the prejudices of the vulgar 
against them. 

“Fortunately, the Jews had too much talent, 
credit, and money, to heed these intemperate pro- 
hibitions; they continued to practise medicine ; and 
under the titles of stewards, treasurers, intendants, 
and administrators, to conduct the monetary concerns 
of the grandees and the state. It is probable that 
the greater part of the money then in circulation 
passed threugh their hands.” 

Quere “through?” A great deal stuck fast! 

“It is not surprising (observes Mr. Lindo) after 
this, that, notwithstanding the laws and the decrees 
of councils, the kings of Castile employed Jews in 
offices of trust in preference to Christians. They 
found the former possessed, from their commercial 
habits, of more talent for the administration of 
finance; and, although they might enrich themselves 
by the lucrative posts they held, they had not the 
ambition of the latter, who sought to aggrandize 
themselves at the expense of the people and of the 
crown, against which they were frequently in open 
rebellion. Henry farmed the royal revenues to Jews.” 

“The Jews became rich and wealthy, while the 
people became impoverished. In revenge, they in- 
cessantly sought to excite the king against the 
Hebrews, and under the most false pretexts to draw 
persecution on them.” 

These quotations pretty well explain the. whole 
case; but about 1481, the introduction of the Inqui- 
sition lent new force and fury to the sanguinary 
persecution of the Jews. Humanity revolts at 
the horrors perpetrated upon them; for during the 
eighteen years Torquemada was Inquisitor-general, 
it is stated that there were— 


10,220 burnt alive. 
6,860 burnt in effigy, persons who were dead or 
had escaped. 

97,321 who were declared infamous, and excluded 
from public honourable offices, and 
punished by. confiscation of their pro- 
perty and perpetual imprisonment, 





114,401” 
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In 1492, the famous edict of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella expelled the Jewish people from Spain, the 
circumstances attending which are too generally 
known to require our farther notice. 

In Portugal, the race of Jacob were for a long 
period more protected and favoured; but after the 
Spanish decree, and many of them seeking refuge in 
that country, equally severe measures were resorted 
to against them. They fled to every quarter of the 
earth. In Rome they were well received by Pope 
Alexander VI.; and generally throughout Italy ob- 
tained settlements more or less acceptable. Tlius, 
while the Peninsula was impoverished and injured, 
Venice, Florence, Leghorn, Barbary, Egypt, and even 
Turkey, acquired strength, money, and active com- 
mercial colonists, by the great error of Spanish and 
Portuguese bigotry. The States General especially 
benefited in their struggle against Spanish domina- 
tion; and Sweden and England afforded refuge to 
the fugitives. Meanwhile, the rulers and religionists 
continued their pastimes in the Peninsula, by burn- 
ing and massacring the “ new Christians,” alias con- 
verted Jews, who had been left behind. And these 
countries have fallen from a first to an inferior rank 
among the nations of Europe. 

The second work requires very little remark. It 
is altogether doubtful when the Jews first settled in 
Britain. They did urrive at the Conquest; and from 
that time fared here much the same as in other 
countries, and for exactly the same reasons. By de- 
grees they have surmounted the difficulties on their 
path; and the author (after going through the Lon- 
don election of Baron Rothschild and parliamentary 
debates thereon) affirms that “ the future destinies of 
the Jews in England may now be said to be virtually 
settled.” The epoch is certainly favourable to them, 


for the Jewish Chronicle of this week says: 

“ Throughout Germany, the Jews are declared equal 
to their Christian brethren with respect to political 
rights. The late events to which they are indebted 


for this boon, have done more to bring Jewish talent 
to a prominent position, than ages had effected before. 
It is really astonishing to see how many individuals 
of the Jewish persuasion were of late called to the 
different Diets and National Assemblies in the Ger- 
man states. How unquestionable indeed must be the 
talents of a Jew, if, for instance, the people of Austria 
can so far disregard. their intolerant prejudices as to 
admit him—an alien in the opinion of the old regime 
—to the framing of their laws! 

“ During the great events which have of late so 
suddenly and thoroughly changed the face of France, 
Jewish talent has not only contributed its share to 
the administration of the country in its most critical 
circumstances, but several of our French co-reli- 
gionists have died a glorious death for their eountry ; 
and of many we had to record a heroic conduct and 
undaunted courage, which the state has duly ac- 
knowledged. Many Jews have, during the last year, 
sacrificed their lives for the country in which they 
lived, but their death has contributed to make that 
country the fatherland of their surviving friends.” 
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AMERICAN SPORTING, 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports in the United States, 
[Second Notice.—Conclusion.] 
WE have nothing to do here but take: up the thread 
of old Harry’s promised story of the Bear Hunt. 

“«* Well, then,’ said that worthy, ‘first, as you 
must know, the hero of my tale is—alas! that I must 
say was, rather—a brother of Tom Draw, than whom 
no braver nor more honest man, no warmer friend, 
no keener sportsman, ever departed to his long last 
home, dewed by the tears of all who knew him. He 
was—but it boots not to weave long reminiscences— 
you know the brother who still survives; and, know- 
ing him, you have the veritable picture of the defunct, 
as regards soul, I mean, and spirit—for he was not a 
mountain in the flesh, but a man only—and a stout 
and good one—as, even more than my assertion, my 
now forthcoming tale will testify. It was the very 
first winter I had passed in the United States, that I 
was staying up here, for the first time likewise, I 





had, of course, become speedily intimate with Tom, 
with whom, indeed, it needs no longer space so to 
become; and scarcely less familiar with his brother, 
who, at that time, held a farm in the valley just 
below our feet. I had been resident at Tom’s above 
six weeks; and during that spell, as he would call it, 
we had achieved much highly pleasant and exciting 
slaughter of Quail, Woodcock, and Partridge; not 
overlooking sundry Foxes, red, black, and gray, and 
four or five right Stags of ten, whose blood had dyed 
the limpid waters of the Greenwood Lake. It was 
late in the autumn; the leaves had fallen; and lo! 
one morning we awoke and found the earth carpeted 
far and near with smooth white snow. Enough had 
fallen in the night to cover the whole surface of the 
fields, hill, vale, and cultivated level, with one wide 
vest of virgin purity—but that was all! for it had 
cleared off early in the morning, and frozen some- 
what crisply; and then a brisk breeze rising, had 
swept it from the trees, before the sun had gained 
sufficient power to thaw the burthen of the loaded 
branches. 

“Tom and I, therefore, set forth, after breakfast, 
with dog and gun, to beat up a large bevy of Quail 
which we had found on the preceding evening, when 
it was quite too late to profit by the find, in a great 
buckwheat stubble, a quarter of a mile hence on the 
southern slope. After a merry tramp, we flushed 
them in a hedgerow, drove them up into this swale, 
and used them up considerable, as Tom said. The 
last three lirds pitched into that bank just above 
you ; and, as we followed them, we came across what 
Tom pronounced, upon the instant, to be the fresh 
track of a Bear. Leaving the meaner game, we set 
ourselves to work immediately to trail old Bruin to 
his lair, if possible ;—the rather that, from the loss 
of a toe, Tom confidently, and with many oaths, 
asserted that this was no other than ‘ the damndest 
etarnal biggest Bar that ever had been knowed in 
Warwick’—one that had been acquainted with the 
sheep and calves of all the farmers round, for many a 
year of riot and impunity. In less than ten minutes 
we had traced him to this cave, whereunto the track 
led visibly, and whence no track returned. The 
moment we had housed him, Tom left me with direc- 
tions to sit down close to the den’s mouth, and there 
to smoke my cigar, and talk to myself aloud, until 
his return from reconnoitring the locale, and learning 
whether our friend had any second exit to his snug 
hiemalia. ‘You needn't be scar’t now, I tell you, 
Archer, he concluded; ‘for he’s a deal too ’cute to 
come out; or even show his nose, while ke smells 
*bacca and hears woices. I'll be back to-rights !’ 

“ After some twenty-five or thirty minutes, back he 
came, blown and tired, but in extraordinary glee ! 

«There's no help for it, Archer; he’s got to smell 
hell anyways !—there’s not a hole in the hull hill 
side, but this !’ 

“*But can we bolt him? inquired I, somewhat 
dubiously. 

“© Sartain!’ replied he, scornfully,—‘ sartain ; what 
is there now to hinder us? I'll bide here quietly, 
while you cuts down into the village, and brings all 
hands as you can raise—and bid them bring lots of 
blankets, and an axe or two, and all there is in the 
house to eat and drink, both; and a heap of straw. 
Now don’t be stoppin’ to ask me no questions—shin 
it, I say, and jest call in and tell my brother what 
we've done, and start him up here right away—leave 
me your gun, and all o’ them cigars. Now, strick it.’ 

“‘ Well, away I went, and, in less than an hour, we 
had a dozen able-bodied men, with axes, arms, pro- 
visions—edible and potable—enough for a week's 
consumption, on the ground, where we found Tom 
and his brother, both keeping good watch and ward. 
The first step was to prepare a shanty, as it was 
evident there was small chance of bolting him ere 
nightfall. This was soon done, and our party was 
immediately divided into gangs, so that we might be 
on the alert both day and night. A mighty fire was 
next kindled over the cavern’s mouth—the rill having 
been turned aside—in hopes that we might smoke 
him out. After this method had been tried all that 
day, and all night, it was found wholly useless—the 





cavern having many rifts and rents, as we could see 
by the fumes which arose from the earth at several 
points, whereby the smoke escaped without becoming 
dense enough to force our friend to bolt. We then 
tried dogs: four of the best the country could pro- 
duce were sent in, and a most demoniacal affray and 
hubbub followed within the bowels of the earthfast 
rock; but, in a little while, three of our canine 
friends were glad enough to make their exit, mangled, 
and maimed, and bleeding ; more fortunate than their 
companion, whose greater pluck had only earned for 
him a harder and more mournful fate. We sent for 
fire-works ; and kept up, for some three hours, such 
a din and such a stench, as might have scared the 
devil from his lair; but Bruin bore it all with truly 
stoical endurance. Miners were summoned next; 
and we essayed to blast the granite, but it was all in 
vain, the hardness of the stone defied our labours, 
Three days had passed away, and we were now no 
nearer than at first—every means had been tried, ani 
every means found futile. Blank disappointment sat 
on every face, when Michael Draw, Tom’s brother, 
not merely volunteered, but could not be by ay 
means deterred from going down into the den, and 
shooting the brute in its very hold. Dissuasion ani 
remonstrance were in vain—he was bent on it—ani, 
at length Tom, who had been the most resolved in 
opposition, exclaimed, ‘If he will go, let him!’ so 
that decided the whole matter. 

“The cave, it seemed, had been explored already, 
and its localities were known to several of the party, 
but more particularly to the bold volunteer who had 
insisted on this perilous enterprise. The well-like 
aperture, which could alone be-seen from without, 
descended, widening gradually as it got farther from 
the surface, for somewhat more than eight fect. At 
that depth, the fissure turned off at right angles, 
running neatly horizontally, an arch of about three 
feet in height, and some two yards in length, intoa 
small and circular chamber, beyond which there was 
no passage whether for man or beast, and in which it 
was certain that the well-known and much-detested 
Bear had taken up his winter quarters. The plan, 
then, on which Michael had resolved was, to descend 
into this cavity, with a rope securely fastened under 
his arm-pits, provided with a sufficient quantity of 
lights, and his good musket—to worm himself feet 
forward, on his back, along the horizontal tunnel, 
and to shoot at the eyes of the fierce monster, which 
would be clearly visible in the dark den by the r- 
flection of the torches; trusting to the alertness of 
his comrades from without, who were instructed in- 
stantly on hearing the report of his musket-shot to 
haul him out hand over hand. This mode decided 
on, it needed no long space to put it into execution. 
Two narrow laths of pine-wood were procured, and 
half-a-dozen auger holes drilled into each—as many 
candles were inserted into these temporary candelabra, 
and duly lighted. The rope was next made fast about 
his chest, his musket carefully loaded with two good 
ounce-builets, well wadded in greased buckskin, his 
butcher-knife disposed in readiness to meet his grasp, 
and in he went, without one shade of fear or doubt 
on his bold, sun-burnt visage. As he descended, | 
confess that my heart fairly sank, and a faint sickness 
came across me, when 1 thought of the dread risk he 
ran in courting the encounter of so fell a foe, wounded 
and furious, in that small narrow hole, where valour 
nor activity, nor the high heart of manhood, could be 
expected to avail anything against the close hug of 
the shaggy monster. 

“Tom’s ruddy face grew pale, and his huge body 
quivered with emotion, as, bidding him ‘God speed’ 
he griped his brother’s fist, gave him the trusty piece 
which his own hand had loaded, and saw him gradually 
disappear, thrusting the lights before him with his 
feet, and holding the long queen’s arm cocked and 
ready in a hand that trembled not—the only hand 
that trembled not of all our party! Inch by inch his 
stout frame vanished into the narrow fissure ; and 
now his head disappeared, and still he drew the yield- 
ing rope along! Now he has stopped—there is no 
strain upon the cord !—there is a pause !—a long and 
fearful pause! The men without stood by to haul, 
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their arms stretched forward to their full extent, their 
sinewy frames bent to the task, and their rough linea 
ments expressive of strange agitation. Tom and 
myself, and some half-dozen others, stood on the 
wateh, with ready rifles, lest, wounded and infuriate, 
the brute should follow hard on the invader of its 
perilous lair. Hark to that dull and stifled growl! 
The watchers positively shivered, and their teeth 
chattered with excitement. There! there! that loud 
and bellowing roar, reverberated by the ten thousand 
echoes of the confined cavern, till it might have been 
taken for a burst of subterraneous thunder !—that wild 
and fearful howl —half roar of fury — half yell of 
mortal anguish ! 

“With headlong violence they hauled upon the 
creaking rope, and dragged with terrible impetuosity 
out of the fearful cavern—his head striking the 
granite rocks, and his limbs fairly clattering against 
the rude projections, yet still, with gallant hardihood, 
retaining his good weapon—the sturdy woodman was 
whirled out into the open air unwounded; while the 
fierce brute within rushed after him to the very 
cavern’s mouth, raving and roaring till the solid 
mountain seemed to shake and quiver. 

“As soon as he had entered the small chamber, he 
had perceived the, glaring eyeballs of the monster ; 
had taken his aim steadily between them, by the 
strong light of the flaring candles; and, as he said, 
had lodged his ballets fairly—a statement which was 
verified by the long-drawn and painful moanings of 
the beast within. After a while, these dread sounds 
died away, and all was still as death. Then once 
again, undaunted by his previous peril, the bold man 
—though, as he averred, he felt the hot breath of the 
monster on his face, so nearly had it followed him in 
his precipitate retreat—prepared to beard the savage 
in his hold, Again he vanished from our sight !— 
again his musket-shot roared like the voice of a 
volcano from the vitals of the rock!— again, at 
mighty peril to his bones, he was dragged into day- 
light! —but this time, maddened with wrath and 
agony, yelling with rage and pain, streaming with 
gore, and white with foam, which flew on every side, 
churned from its gnashing tusks, the Bear rushed 
after him. One mighty bound brought it clear out 
of the deep chasm—the bruised trunk of the daring 
hunter, and the confused group of men who had been 
stationed at the rope, and who were now, between 
anxiety and terror, floundering to and fro, hindering 
one another—lay within three or, at most, four paces 
of the frantic monster; while to increase the peril, 
a wild and ill-directed volley, fired in haste and fear, 
was poured in by the watchers, the bullets whistling 
on every side, but with far greater peril to our friends 
than to the object of their aim. ‘Tom drew his gun 
up coolly—pulled—but no spark replied to the un- 
lucky flint. With a loud curse he dashed the useless 
musket to the ground, unsheathed his butcher-knife, 
and rushed on to attack the wild beast, single- handed. 
At the same point of time, I saw my sight, as I 
fetched up my rifle, in clear relief against the dark 
fur of the head, close to the root of the left ear !—my 
finger was upon the trigger, when, mortally wounded 
long before, exhausted by his dying effort, the huge 
brute pitched headlong, without waiting for my shot, 
and, within ten feet of his destined victims, ‘in one 
wild roar expired.’ He had received all four of 
Michael's bullets !—the first shot had planted one 
ball in his lower jaw, which it had shattered fear- 
fully, and another in his neck!—the second had 
driven one through the right eye into the very brain, 
and cut a long deep furrow on the crown with the 
other! Six hundred and odd pounds did he weigh! 
He was the largest and the last! None of his shaggy 
brethren have visited, since his decease, the woods of 
Warwick! nor shall I ever more, I trust, witness so 
dread a peril so needlessly encountered. 

“The above is no fancy sketch, but is true to the 
letter.” 

Onur story of the bear, without the fiddle, has not 
ended in the middle, but is complete, and with it, and 
ouly one brief comparison in regard to rifle shooting, 
We shall conclude our miscellaneous exhibition of a 
few of the features of this work :— 





“Some able writer, of this branch of shooting, 
has observed, I think very correctly, that the differ- 
ence between American and European, i.e., Scottish 
or Tyrolese rifle, shooting, consists mainly in this,— 
that whereas the American marksman, with a ball 
no bigger than buckshot, or even smaller, will knock 
the eye out of a squirrel at sixty yards, where the 
European would probably miss the animal altogether 
—the latter, with his ounce bullet, will be nearly 
sure of a Man, a Red-deer, or a Chamois, at three or 
four hundred yards, when the former would not so 
much as think of firing at it. “ 

“This is true. He might, however, have added, 
that the European being compelled to shoot altogether 
in the open, while infinitely inferior to the American 
at still or sitting shots, and off rest, is often as far 
superior at animals in rapid motion. 

“All these points can be traced to the circum- 
stances of the case. Except on the prairies, where 
shooting is comparatively recent, the nature of the 
country precludes the possibility of long shots, since 
an animal can rarely be seen sixty yards off in the 
dense forests of America. The same dense covert 
gives facility for stealing on his game, and shooting 
it at rest, to the American hunter, which has led to 
his fabricating his weapon in that form which is best 
suited to a very sure, deliberate aim, at a short 
distance, rather than to rapid sighting and quick 
firing. In the same manner, the difficulty of pro- 
curing ammunition, and of carrying a sufficiency of 
lead for the moulding of large bullets in distant and 
sparsely settled districts, afar from shops and civili- 
zation, have led to the adoption of the small bore 
and tiny bullets, by which a few ounces of powder, 
and a single pound of lead, may be made to subsist a 
hunter during a whole year in the wilderness. 

“ The same cause has led to the habit of stealing 
warily upon the game, and never firing a shot until 
certain of a close and covered aim. This practice, 
however, like the rifle formed with regard to it, will 
not be found effective on the great open plains of the 
West, nor with any animal which must be hunted 
down by speed of foot, and shot while at speed, in 
lieu of being marked down by wary ambush ; nor is 
this a mere theory of mine; for throughout the South 
and South-West, wherever the rifle is used in pre- 
ference to the gun und buck-shot, the yager, as it is 
called, or short barrelled, large bored piece, is univer- 
sally preferred ; and on the prairies the ponderous, 
unwieldy, long pea-rifle is disused,—guns carrying 
less than thirty-five or forty to the pound being, as I 
am informed, at a discount.” 








Rough Notes of a Ride over the Track of the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Lincolnshire, and other Rail- 
ways. By Samuef Sidney. Pickering. 

Princtrpatxy from North Lincolnshire has our author 

drawn his intelligence, out of which he demonstrates 

to how much greater an extent than has yet been 
reached, railroads and agriculture may be made 
mutually beneficial, For so dry a subject, it is even 
amusingly written, and some of the sketches, both of 
places and persons, very cleverly thrown off. Ex, gr.: 

“ Mr. Mechi’s Experiments.—It is true that the 
experiments and precepts of some much talked-of 
improvers are so extravagant, that cautious sober- 
minded men may stand excused if they doubt the 
merits of a system promulgated by such prophets. 

For instance, as an experimental farm, no doubt the 

Tiptree estate has rendered essential service to the 

cause of scientific agriculture ; but we may be per- 

mitted to doubt whether on so small a scale as 200 

acres, the steam engine, the extensive buildings, and 

all the expensive implements provided by Mr. Mechi, 
have left a profit, unless in the sale of the razors of 
the ingenious proprietor. As to the reverend gentle- 
man of Dorsetshire, who has concluded a series of 
startling lectures on stock-feeding by proposing to 
fatten pigs with a pound of bacon in addition to 
greens daily, such propositions may be very amusing 
after a certain quantity of port wine at an agricul- 
tural dinner, but there can be no doubt that they are 
calculated to bring the science of agriculture into 





contempt, and to strengthen thé prejadices of the rule 
of thumb school.” 

“ Picture of a Wold Tenant.—Our first halt was 
to breakfast with the gentleman who was to take me 
off my guide’s hands and up to covert side, my first 
guide being on other thoughts intent than hunting. 
Our breakfast host met us at the door, and he, his 
dwelling, his farm buildings, and his farm, were all 
fair specimens of what is to be found on the Wolds. 
He was a tall, portly, powerful man, nearly six feet 
in height, and about fifteen stone in weight, with 
rosy, well cut, small features, a bald forehead, curly 
grizzly hair, with a big arm and a small hand, and 
gay jovial expression of countenance, welcoming the 
stranger as if he had known him and liked him 
before. The house, a brick villa, with a garden of a 
couple of acres well stocked with fruit trees, over- 
looking huge, bare, ploughed fields; just the style of 
house that near a large town would let for 100/. 
ayear. Divided from the house by an occupation 
road were the farm buildings, a compact three-sided 
parallelogram. I counted forty young beasts in une 
yard; there may have been more. There was first- 
rate stabling for about half a dozen horses. My new 
friend was one of the crack horsemen, and horse- 
sellers too, in the district. That was to be seen in 
the accustomed style of his boots, white cords, scarlet 
waistcoat and coat, with the button of the Brocklesby 
hunt. In the breakfast-room the table displayed, 
with its array of hot and cold meats, a picture not to 
be beaten by the Café de 'Europe before the Revo- 
lution. A gold mounted whip on the chimney piece, 
with an inscription showing that it was presented by 
Lord Yarborough to the owner of the best three-year- 
old hunting colt, and some sporting prints, gave a 
hint of the prevailing tastes of the owner, just as the 
pictures of prize bulls, sheep, and pigs, bred by Mr. 
Torr, and hung round his room, show his preference. 
In a word, host, hostess, house, furniture, everything, 
was thoroughly English, and the reception worthy of 
that English hospitality which in towns has been too 
often replaced by second-hand gentility. The farm is 
about 1100 acres, nine-tenths arable, and almost all 
reclaimed by the present owner from moorland, 
having been let or given as they term it to him by 
the late Earl in a wild state some thirty years ago, 
because he seemed a handy young fellow, and it 
would give him something to do.” 








A Man made of Money. PartI. Bogue. 
CoMMENCES a new serial by Mr. Douglas Jerrold. 
The two leading characters are so far of the Caudle 
school as to illustrate another phase of cat and dog 
married life, though altogether in a different sphere 
and of a different description. A son of the lady by 
a former lamented husband is also a prominent 
figure. In the matrimonial bickerings, the author 
shows a keen, somewhat humorous and satirical, 
insight into human life and personal temper; and in 
the rest he illustrates feelings and manners in his 
own dry quaint fashion. It is not nature, nor natural 
in language, yet it hits explicitly, and is very 
amusing. 

Tales, Essays, and Poems. By Joseph Gostick- 

Simpkin and Marshall. 

TrEsE miscellanies have mostly, we believe, appeared 
in serial publications ; and as we cannot distinguish 
the new from the old, we need only to say that the 
author seems to mean well for suffering humanity, 
and directs his efforts for the benefit of his fellow- 
ereatures. Whether they are always as good im execu- 
tion as in design we will not stop te inquire. The 
leaning is towards levelling rather than elevating, 
and our views ever tend to the latter. ; 


The Counting- House Guide, &ce. By W. Tate. 
A Key to the Elements of Commercial Arithmetic. 
The same. Wilson. 

Wirsa much increase of matter, and great improve- 
ments, these publications are of eminent utility to 
the mercantile world. The simplicity and plainness 
with which difficnlt subjects are handled do great 
credit to the author, who shows himself to be a 
master of them. His instructions are very valuable, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
A LETTER from a seaman on board ‘the Investigator, 
to a friend in London, ‘ (and ¢ommenced writing 
June ‘2}st,) about ninety ‘miles from Whalefish 
Island, gives us the following particulars of the 
voyage. The humble writer says— 

“DeAR Frrenp,—As I think we shall be going 
into harbour in a day or two’s time, and there might 
be a chance for letters, so I have begun to write one 
before-hand. We are very happy now; but the first 
week after we left Scotland we had a heavy gale of 
wind, and we made so much water that we had to 
pump twice every watch. After it was over we 
cleared out the sick bay, and found, under the breast- 
hook forward, two one-inch bolt holes, the bolts to 
which were never put in. On the 7th of June we 
sighted the first ice, and since then we have seen 
more every day. To-day, the 2lst, at twelve noon, 
we had in sight forty-two bergs. They run from fifty 
feet to two hundred and one feet in height; within 
one foot as high as the monument. We are in com- 
pany with the Enterprise. We have had very thick 
weather, and we lose ourselves sometimes, when we 
do nothing but keep sounding the bell and gong, and 
firing guns to let one another know where we are, 
and what tack we are on, We sighted the first land 
on the 16th of June, it was the west land of Green- 
land and the east side of Davis’ Straits: high moun- 
tains covered with red and white snow. Thursday, 
the 22nd, at one in the morning, we siglited the 
Whale Islands, and saw very large bergs ; some were 
larger than some of the islands. There was one 
under whose arch both ships could pass with their 
lower mast up. About ten p.m. on the same day, we 
let go the anchor in Whalefish Bay. The natives 
came alongside, and are a short, thick-set, dark people. 
They live on whale and seal’s blubber. The men 
and women all dress alike, in seal-skin short trousers 
and a sort of frock: all their clothing is seal-skin. 
We have filled up with water here, and are to 
sail for Melville Bay; it is about 800 miles’ dis- 
tance. Every day since we’ have been in here, I 
have been away all day and night, sometimes with 
the captain in the gig. We arein three watches now, 
and I never enjoyed better health. Our living is 
very good, but I could often eat more this cold 
weather: We sail in an how’s time for Melville 
Bay, 30th June, 1848.” 


BOMBAY—MEETING OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Of the first monthly meeting of the Bombay Geo- 
graphical Society, under the new arrangement, by 
which these meetings are to be held twelve instead 
of four times a year, and on the same days with those 
of the Asiatic Society, we have the following report. 

Sand containing Gold—Of this an* account is 
given by Dr. Fleming: 

“From Lahore I marched up to Pind Dadud 
Khan, and while there examined the range for several 
miles east and west of that place, including the salt 
mines, coal seams, &c. From thence I crossed the 
hills to Kuttass, and have, by moderate marches, 
come down the north side of the rang-, and am now 
on my way to Kalibag, on the Indus, and within two 
marches of it, The weather has been very hot, and 
is’ becoming day by day more so, but notwithstanding, 
I have managed to see a good deal, and to obtain a 
considerable amount of valuable information; and 
none to me of greater interest than the occurrence of 
numerous fossils in marls and siliceous limestone, of 
a light’ pure colour, full of flints resembling those of 
the chalk formation. These fossiliferous strata form 
the highest part of the southern steep escarpment of 
the range, and occupy in perpendicular height a space 
of at least 300 feet. In the marls which occur at the 
lower part of this deposit a series of bituminous 
shales are developed, full of large crystals of gypsum 
aud iron pyrites; in which occurs the coal seam, 
which varies from five feet to a few inches. This 
earboniferous deposit appears to occur in the same 
position throngh the whole of that part of the salt 
range west of Baghanwalla which we have examined, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


—the coal at various points presenting a singular 
uniformity in appearance, being of a dull black colour, 
with a brown streak, brittle, and containing nests of 
half decomposed brown vegetable matter, and small 
crystals of gypsum. Its surface is here and there 
encrusted with a yellow iron alum—no doubt the 
result of the reaction of the iron pyrites on the 
aluminous earths of the shales. Beneath the car- 
boniferous deposit and marl follows a succession of 
sandstones, conglomerates, and indurated clays, gene- 
rally of a blood-red colour; beneath which occur the 
saliferous brick-red marls abounding in large angular 
masses of saccharine gypsum, and the extensive 
deposits of rock salt, the chief source of the wealth 
of this part of the Punjaub. This salt marl appears 
to rest on a brownish sandstone and conglomerates of 
the primitive rocks, none of which appear in situ in 
this district. In the variegated sandstones below the 
carboniferous strata, so to speak, vegetable impres- 
sions similar to those of Fuci were observed, asso- 
ciated with ripple marks, but no other organic re- 
mains could be discovered. In the coal shales, no 
organisms could be found, these being accumulated 
in greatest abundance in a limestone, almost formed 
of the debris of shells, immediately above the marl, 
and gradually passing into the siliceous flint lime- 
stone, which in some places is literally composed of 
small-chambered shells resembling nummulites. We 
are inclined to believe that the coal deposit is of 
more recent date than that of the variegated sand- 
stones on which it rests, and is either a miniature 
representative of the oolite formation or a member of 
the chalk, to which probably the siliceous limestone 
belongs, though in some characters it resembles 
strata of more recent date. This limestone dips with 
the inferior strata to the north-west at a considerable 
angle, its northern slopes presenting a series of well 
cultivated valleys, abundantly supplied with sweet 
water, which on the southern escarpment of the range 
is very scarce, and when it does occur is generally 
a perfect brine. Towards the base of the northern 
slope of the range a series of soft friable sandstones, 
of a greyish colour, interlaminated with red and blue 
clays, make their appearance and dip towards the 
extensive plain intervening below the salt range and 
the Hazara country. These sandstones are of a re- 
markably soft character, and rather deserve the name 
of indurated sand, cemented together by calcareous 
matter, which towards the inferior part of the series 
occurs in such quantity as to form a coarse lime- 
stone. Among the sandstone strata, patches of con- 
glomerates of small pebbles here and there occur, the 
pebbles being in many instances composed of the 
flinty limestone on which these softer and more 
recent strata rest. In all the nullahs in this district 
which flow through these sandstone strata, gold is 
found and washed from the sands produced by their 
disintegration—the villages of Tilleh, Tamun, and 
Mohhudd being famous for the amount of gold 
yielded by the sands in their neighbourhood. Such 
is a brief outline of the geology of the salt range, 
written hurriedly at a temperature of 96° in my tent 
—a temperature which renders breaking stones a 
work of rather a severe kind. We have, however, 
made a good collection ; and among our fossils can 
number at least twelve species of mollusca, two of 
echinodermata, and one tooth—probably that of a 
shark. That the coal is a lignite, I have not the 
slightest doubt; but as it is one of good quality, will 
be highly useful if found in a locality where it can be 
easily worked. 

“From the immense deposit of rock above the coal 
seam, sinking a shaft would be a work of great 
expense ; and were the course of the seam as it dips 
to the north-west at an angle of from 40 to 50° to be 
worked, beginning at the surface, there would be a 
continual annoyance from the rolling down into the 
pit or excavations of the immense deposit of frag- 
ments of rock superior to the coal seam on the sides 
of the mountain or hill. From the foot of the salt 
range, the Jhelum is only some four or five miles 
distant, where boats can be had in any number for 
conveying the coal to distant parts.” 

The outbreak at Mooltan occasioned the reeal of 











Dr. Fleming when in the midst of his investigations, 
The following extract from a letter written by him on 
his return to Lahore gives the conclusion of his 
observations for the present. Next year, it is to be 
hoped, he will renew his labours :— 

“T have been along the whole of the range from 
Kalibag to Pind Dadud Khan, and have been much 
pleased with the trip. At Kalibag I examined the 
coal there, and the bituminous shales which when 
burnt yield the alum of the N. W. Provinces. I also 
got a number of fossils,—ammonites, belemnites, 
echinide, several species of terebratule and product, 
all of which bear a strong resemblance to those of the 
chalk. I see in your paper of the 17th, which I this 
morning received, a notice of Dr. Giraud’s examina. 
tion of the jet from Kalibag, which is a richly bitu. 
minous coal, as was to be expected. In my diary, 
which is now in the hands of Government, I men- 
tioned this coal as being jet of fine quality, but have 
not yet had leisure to analyse my specimens. It is 
perfectly different from the principal coal deposit of 
the salt range, and occurs in white sandstone and 
shales among the variegated sandstones above the 
salt, in masses resembling trunks of trees, presenting 
in their interior in many instances portions of brow 
soft half decomposed vegetable matter. The jet is of 
fine quality, but does not occur in quantity, at least 
near Kalibag, to render it useful as afuel. Captain 
Christopher also took down with him a quantity of 
highly bituminous shale as fuel, which occurs in con- 
nexion with the jet deposit; but I fear Dr. Giraud 
will find in it a little more than 32 per cent. of 
ashes, which he states as the amount in the Kalibag 
jet. I think I mentioned in my letter to you that jet 
of a similar character occurs in small quantity in the 
soft tertiary sandstones at Kuhar on the north side 
of the salt range. The regular lignite seams are 
deficient at Kalibag, their place being supplied by an 
extensive development of bituminous shale contain- 
ing mere films of coal, rendering it admirably adapted 
for alum manufacture. In the salt range to the east 
of the Indus, where the lignite seams are much de- 
veloped, the alum shales are deficient, and vice versé, 
These shales at Kalibag are highly pyritous, and in 
some places to such an extent as to have caused the 
spontaneous combustion of the shales, in consequence 
of the oxidation of the bisulphuret of iron. At one 
place the combustion of the shale is so active that 
from the mouth of one of the old shafts from which 
the shale is excavated there is a constant discharge of 
smoke resembling that from the funnel of a steamer. 
In this shaft the combustion has gone on for five 
years, and no means have been taken to put a stop to 
the destruction of the shales. Petroleum occurs in 
several localities around Kalibag, and is commonly 
known under the name of ‘gunduk ka tell,’ being 
used in place of oil by the poorer natives. It pro- 
bably owes its origin to the destructive distillation 
of the bituminous shale strata which everywhere 
abound.” 

“ It will be curious if the nummulite limestone of 
the salt range is identical with that of the hala range 
described by Grant and Vicary, the latter of whom 
has been doing great things, I hear, at Subathoo in 
the way of discovering Saurian remains and mollusce 
in a nummulitic limestone which occurs there—al 
least so Falconer writes me from Calcutta.” 

Coal.—The coal on the Indus was of several 
varieties ; some of Mr. Christopher's specimens were 
very heavy, and resembled the black band iron stones 
of the midland counties of Scotland; others were 
not unlike the cannel or parrot coal from which gas 
was made; others again resembling the lignite 0 
brown coal of Bovey, or the jet of Whitby, or @ 
variety intermediate between the two. Dr. Giraud 
had found the last mentioned of the specimens 10 
contain a larger quantity of combustible gaseous 
matters than any mentioned by English geologists, 
yielding 307°9 inches of rich carburetted gas per 
cent. It yields on combustion $2 of earthy matter, 
600 of gas, and 368 of solid carbon. d 

Aerolite from near Dharwar.—The following 
letter was received from Captain George Wingate, of 
the Bombay Engineers :— 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





“I beg to transmit two fragments of an aerolite, 
which fell about one o'clock, p.m., of the 15th 
February last, in a field to the south of Negloor, a 
village situated within a few miles of the junction of 
the Wurda and Toomboodra rivers, and belonging to 
the Gootul division of the Ranee-Bednoor talook of 
the Dharwar collectorate. The fall of this aerolite is 
most satisfactorily established; and had the evidence 
been less conclusive than it is, the fact of its being 
an aerolite from its peculiar appearance, so different 
from that of anyrock in the neighbourhood of the 
spot where it was found, might still have been 
inferred. For miles around the village of Negloor 
the only rocks to be found are primary clay slate, of 
various degrees of induration, and occasional dykes, 
masses, and boulders of greenstone, but not a trace 
of any volcanic product or other stone bearing the 
remotest resemblance to the one under consideration. 
The latter, moreover, tallies exactly with the descrip- 
tions given of aerolites. It is coated with the fused 
erast or film characteristic of these bodies, and is 
evidently highly metallic, and may be supposed to 
have formed part of the globe, or rather mass ap- 
proaching the spherical shape, of somewhat more 
than a foot in diameter.” 

The mass of stone which accompanied this account 
was somewhat ovoidal: it weighed four pounds, 
measuring fifteen inches round the larger, and eleven 
round the shorter axis. It was covered over with a 
black-looking vitrified crust, about one-twentieth of an 
inch in thickness. This refused to yield to the action 
of muriatie,; nitric, or sulphuric acid. One end of it 
was marked with impressions, such as a slightly 
softened body might receive on being thrown vio- 
lently against’ the earth. The sp. gr. of the crust 
was alittle over three, or somewhat heavier than 
marble; it had not been quite accurately determined, 
from the difficulty of separating the crust from the 
interior. The interior was exactly like softish white 
saudstone; it crushed between the fingers, and ab- 
sorbed, when immersed an hour in water, one hun- 
dredth of its weight. Its specific gravity was 3-5, or 
athird heavier than the heaviest sandstone; that-of 
quartz being 2°6, It slightly effervesced with muriatic 
acid, giving off much sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and 
then slowly dissolved into a glairy mass. It seemed full 
of metallic particles, which shone beautifully under a 
moderate magnifying power, with direct light—Bom- 
bay Times. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
September 27th. — Council Meeting. — Monsieur 
Albert Lenoir, of Paris, Monsieur Ad. Ricard, of 
Montpellier, and M. le Dr. A. Comarmond, of Lyons, 
were elected honorary members; and several dis- 
tinguished antiquaries were added to the list of 
associates. The President communicated an account 
of recent discoveries of Roman remains at Amiens, 
and exhibited drawings of gold ornaments, lacryma- 
tories, and other objects, taken from leaden coffins 
with human skeletons. Mr. Sprague forwarded a 
drawing of an amphora of a very elegant shape, lately 
found at Stanway, in Essex, and now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Bryant, of Colchester. Mr. Roach Smith 
gave particulars of further discoveries made by the 
Hon. R. C. Neville, at Ickleton, from observations 
made by himself and other members of the Council 
during a recent visit to the excavations, The full 
extent of the villa, it appears, is not yet ascertained, 
as almest every day brings to light additional founda- 
tions, which are carefully laid open under the per- 
sonal superintendence of Mr. Neville. The site is 
on the slope of a field in the occupation of Mr. 
Jonas, between Chesterford and Ickleton, and border- 
ing the high.road. Mr. Smith exhibited a quantity 
of gold coins of the Emperor Justinian, dredged up 
from the bed of the Thames. Mr. Croker exhibited 
some flint arrow-heads from Argyleshire, and some 
Roman fibule found in Sussex. Mr. Wright ex- 
hibited impressions from a medieval gold ring found 
at Wigmore. It has four sides, with engravings of 
figures of saints and their emblems. 





WEST SUFFOLK ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


(We are sorry to give only a lame account of the Suffolk 
Archeological Congress; but the local journals— Bury 
Herald and Bury Post—do not enable us to do more; and 
our offer to send a reporter was unanswered till after the 
meeting. We are inclined to think that, though respect- 


Mr. W. N. Howe exhibited a seal with the figure 
of St. Margaret, witha cross stdff in her’ hand head- 
ing a dragon, with this legnd—SAVNTE MER- 
GARET.. An impression of a similar seal, with the 
legend slightly varied, SAVANTA MERGGOR, in 
the p ion of the Institute, was also exhibited. 





able and agreeable, the assemblage was not very 
nor the proceedings of much antiquarian importance.— 
Ep. L. G.] 

The second general meeting was appointed at 
Clare, and a party of the members proceeded thither, 
where they were met by the members of the Society 
and their friends resident in that locality. The first 
object to which the local committee directed the 
attention of the members and their friends was the 
Roman Encampment; from thence they proceeded 
to the ancient baronial residence of the Earls of 
Clare. To those unacquainted with this locality it 
may be stated that this [Bailey] castle was one of 
the feudal mansions of the kingdom—the site occu- 
pied by the fortifications was about twenty acres, and 
on the top of a hill, most likely artificially con- 
structed, and near 100 feet in height, stood a cir- 
cular keep, built of rubble and strengthened with 
buttresses. In the course of the preceding week 
several excavations had been made, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Tymms, into the ruins, with a view to 
ascertain whether the walls of the keep had been 
constructed on the top of the mound, or, as is found 
to be the case in some instances, at its base; and 
whether any subterranean chamber existed in the 
mound. On the spot, Mr. Tymms, the Honorary 
Secretary, read a paper, consisting of interesting 
historical notes of the Castle, from its erection down 
to the present period, with a description of the re- 
Mains and recent excavations. It was gratifying 
to find that a very perfect Norman buttress of the 
principal entrance gateway had been exposed. Mr. 
Tymms also.read a paper, by Mr. Armstead, who had 
superintended the excavations, on the dimensions of 
the corona, or keep. 

Proceeding from the Castle, Clare Priory, the re- 
sidence of Col. Baker, was visited, and an inspection 
of the remains of this ancient convent and precincts 
formed one of the most interesting portions of the 
Society's excursion. Though erected in 1248, the 
Priory presents fewer effects of the ravages of time, 
and the still more ruinous effects on ecclesiastical 
buildings, arising from fanaticism and sacrilegious 
plunder, than are usually observed. This may in 
part be attributed to the convent having been used 
since the time of Henry VIII. as a private dwelling- 
house, and by families who have shown a commend- 
able zeal in its preservation. What have long been 
cousidered as ruins of the Priory Church were 
visited. They are now used as a barn and for other 
agricultural purposes. The general appearance of 
the building, however, was deemed by almost every 
member of the Society to negative the belief that this 
was ever the burial place of Joan of Acres, second 
daughter of Edward I. and wife of Gilbert de Clare. 
It seems much more probable that the building was 
originally used as a dormitory. 

In the evening several papers, most of them of 
much local interest, were read. 

Amongst the objects exhibited were a collection of 
Roman and British antiquities by Mr. Boreham, of 
Haverhill; Mr. Tymms exhibited an impression of a 
curious seal found about seven years since in a field 
near to the collegiate Church of Stoke by Clare, now 
in the possession of Mr. B. Barton, of Woodbridge. 
The device, an antique intaglio, represents Genius 
delivering a head into the hands of a little fawn, who 
is skipping before him. It is conjectured that this 
antique seal had been adopted by some member of 
the College of Stoke from a supposed assimilation to 
the history of St. John the Baptist. 

Mr. Armstead presented to the Society a notice of 
the varions modes of emblazoning the arms of Mor- 
timer, with a pedigree showing the connexion of the 
De Clares with the Plantagenets, and the origin of 
the title of Duke of Clarence. He also exhibited a 
seal in the possession of Mr. Blackmore, of Clare, 
with the inscription S. RENAERD VAN HALEN, 
around a merchant's mark. 





Col. Baker exhibited nine views in connexion with 
Clare Priory, and several splendid monumental 
brasses ; one of them was a whole length cross-legged 
figure of Sir Robert-de-Bures, who died in 1302. 
Another was tha: of Alice de Bures, his daughter, 
both from Acton Church. 

Mr. Tymms exhibited, by permission of the Com- 
mittee of the Bury and West Suffolk Museum, an 
earthen Roman sacrificial vessel, and a pair of stays, 
of iron, worn by ladies in the time of Henry VIIL., 
which had been presented to the Museum by Mr. 
C. Baker, formerly of Ashen Hall, near Clare, in 
whose family they had been preserved a great many 
years as local antiquities. 


THE SALE OF THE PEMBROKE COLLECTION OF COINS 
AND MEDALS. 
Tuis collection is now broken up, and of course the 
plates of the coins are comparatively useless, as the 
coins themselves can no longer be identified or com- 
pared with the engravings. We have heard that the 
Trustees of the British Museum could not find money 
to buy; and that in consequence Mr. Sidney Herbert 
has trusted them for 500/. or 600/. for a year! If 
so, such jobbing is contemptible and unworthy of the 
British nation. We quote some of the observations 
of the Numismatic Chronicle :— 

‘“* The sale of the Pembroke collection of coins and 
medals has just concluded, and thousands of interest- 
ing relics of antiquity have been scattered by the 
hammer of the auctioneer. In noticing the disper- 
sion of a collection which contained so many precious 
examples of ancient and modern numismatic art, we 
cannot forbear contrasting the sordid spirit which 
reigns in this country, despite the peace and security 
of which she may proudly boast, with that which pre- 
vails among our neighbours, though distracted by 
civil discord. Who can have failed to notice, that 
while men of rank in France are steadily pursuing 
and encouraging the pursuit of the healthful study of 
antiquity—and we need only cite the examples of the 
Duc de Luynes and the Marquis Lagoy—high per- 
sonages in our favoured land are scattering to the 
winds collections which had carried their family 
names to the furthest corners of the civilized world? 
Within the last half dozen years the Devonshire 
cabinet, illustrated by Haym, in his Tesoro Britan- 
nico, was doomed to the same, if not a worse fate, for 
the slovenly cataloguing of that collection provoked 
the censure of all who attended at its dispersion. 
And what were the amounts realized by the sale of 
these two famous cabinets, some foreigner will ask ? 
His astonishment will increase, when he learns that 
as large a sum has been sometimes expended upon a 
ducal birth-day féte. Verily England is the land in 
which Mammon reigns paramount, and where any 
endeavour to cultivate a taste for art and antiquity is 
but labour in vain! 

‘‘ But the dispersion of these ‘collections is not the 
sole evil, which would not be so great if the coins 
were purchased for private cabinets in this country. 
In this case the hope might be indulged, that they 
would at some future day be acquired for our national 
museum; but this hope is for ever precluded, when 
foreigners of taste and judgment send over agents, 
who buy the choicest lots at liberal prices, some of 
these lots comprising coins peculiarly our own, and 
having reference to those portions of our early his- 
tory on which ancient writers are extremely brief, or 
altogether silent. Some who read these remarks, 
will ask if this can really be true; and if so, whether 
the trustees of the British Museum can be aware of 
the fact? The trustees, we have reason to believe, 
are not ignorant of what is here asserted, and allege 
that they have no funds wherewith to increase the 
national collection of coins and medals. To this 
cause must be attributed the want for many years, in 
the Museum cabinets, of a genuine example of that 
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most interesting coin of Brutus, with the two daggers 
and cap of liberty, although more than half'a dozen 
specimens bad been brought to the hammer in this 
country during the last ten years. To the same 
cause must be imputed the purcliase, by the Duc de 
Blacas, at the sale of Trattle’s collection in 1832, of 
a unique gold coin of Allectus; and, lastly, the ac- 
quisition by French numismatists of many fine coins 
in the once famous Pembroke collection, which may 
be looked for in vain in some of the most extensive 
cabinets in Europe.” : 


NEW BRITISH COIN. 
THE coin discovered by Mr. M. F. Tupper at Farley 
Heath, has been explained by Mr. Akerman (in the 
Numismatic Chronicle) to be of the Bericus of Dion 
Cassius. He observes :— 

“ Dion Cassius tells us, that it was at the instiga- 
tion of Vericus, a fugitive on account of a sedition, 
that Claudius was induced to send over Aulus Plau- 
tius, who finally reduced Britain to a Roman pro- 
vince.* 

“It does not appear that Cantium offered any re- 
sistance to the Roman general, who found his chief 
opponents in the two sons of Cunobeline ; first north 
of the Thames, and afterwards in the interior of the 
country. From this we may infer that there were 
powerful supporters of the Roman interest in Cantium, 
and that the disturbances in that district of Britain 
soon ceased on the coming of Plautius. 

“We may, therefore, regard the coin inscribed 
VERIC. com. F. as the last of the series of Kentish 
petty kings, descendants or adopted sons and grand- 
sons of Comius. The uniform appearance of the 
name of that chief on coins evidently struck at periods 
distant from each other, and its absence from the 
money of Ounobeline, are circumstances to be well 
considered by those who would propose a different 
interpretation.” 

THE HEBREW PROFESSORSHIP, (CAMBRIDGE. ) 
No fewer than six candidates have started for this 
learned distinction—viz., 1, the Rev. Dr. Mill, rector 
of Brasted, Kent; 2, the Rey. J. W. Donaldson, B.D., 
master of the Bury St. Edmund’s Royal Free Grammar 
School; 3, the Rev. T. Jarrett, M.A., the Arabic 
professor; 4, the Rev. W. Wigan Harvey, M.A., 
rector of Bucklands, Herts ;. 5, the Rev. J. R. Crow- 
foot, M.A., Hebrew lecturer of Caius College; and, 
6, the Rev. H. G. Williams, M.A., curate of Lea- 
mington Priors,Warwick. The first three are appointed 
to read the probation lectures assigned to them (in 
Latin) on the 12th, and the last three on the 13th of 
October. On the 14th, the election will be declared, 
and the successful candidate be installed into a 
canoury in Ely cathedral, lately attached to the 
professorship, and worth 700/. or 800/. per annum. 


———— 
PINze ARTS. 
FRACAS IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

We were reluctant to notice this matter, though 
publicly mentioned by two or three of our contem- 
poraries several weeks ago, in connexion with the 
sale of a prize picture to a holder in the Art Union 
distribution. The statement was, that a picture had 
been sold for 40J. (we believe) as the production of 
Mr. Ramsay Reinagle, whereas it was the performance 
of a youthful artist, which that R.A. had bought for 
not so many shillings. Mr. Reinagle, we hear, asserts 
that he had painted enough upon the canvas to make 
it his own; but his fellow demici hay 
been satisfied with this explanation, and the conse- 
quence has been, his resignation of the Royal dis- 
tinetion, and its acceptance by the Academy. 


* “By udv dy rf wore Tait’ byiqvero. Kata dé 16v abrov 
‘roVToy npovov. AvAog TAavtios, BovAeuTis Aoyipwrator, be 
Bperaviay torpdtevce. Bépixor xép ats, exreowr tx tis 
ov Karta otde.w, Emace tov 
rChondioe Lee tie ©. 19. Ed. Reimar. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
School of Art. 

THE opening of this school for the ensuing season 
in the Suffolk Street Gallery was very numerously 
attended, and especially by ladies—the sex, indeed, 
owing it a debt of gratitude for throwing the field 
for study into their occupation, and not confining it, 
as hitherto, to male students. The Report and pro- 
ceedings were highly satisfactory; and we purpose 
giving a full account of them in our next Gazette, 
Tn the meantime, it affords us much gratification to 
state that there has been a iderable ion of 
new members; and that some fine casts have been 
acquired by the Museum. The following was circu- 
lated as the successful issue of the last year’s exer- 
tions, being the first of the school thus prosperously, 
liberally,and beneficially established :— 

“The number of students admitted amounted to 
eighty two. 

* Two lectures were delivered in each week of the 
season, the lecturers being Dr. Meryon, on Compara- 
tive Anatomy; Mr. Strickland, on the Anatomy of 
the Human Figure; Professor Ansted, on Geology 
and Atmospheric Phenomena as applicable to Land- 
scape Painting ; and Mr. Sadler, on Perspective. 

“A School for the study of the living model was 
open every evening, one evening in each week being 
devoted to the illustration of the effects of sudden 
action. 

A School for the study of the classically draped 
model was open three mornings weekly. 

“A School containing a complete selection of the 
finest casts for the study of the antique was open 
every day, and in the evening from six till eight. 

“Donations in aid of the School funds, to the 
amount of 140/., were contributed by the patronage 
of a few noblemen, and ladies and gentlemen, lovers 
of the fine arts.” 











SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
AUSTRALIA, 
THe Australian of 28th April, contains a strange 
story of Jesuit outrage, in the spiriting away of thirty 
of the South-Sea islanders, whom Mr. Benjamin 
Boyd had encouraged to immigrate, and in ten or 
twelve months had trained to excellent habits of 
usefulness and industry. These the Arche d Alliance 
Company of Jesuits seduced by various arts and 
bribes, and having got them on board the ship of 
that name at Port Jackson, sailed suddenly on Good 
Friday, without risking a stay for the usual clearances. 
At their instigation the deserters “took from Mr. 
Boyd's stores, the bedding, clothes, cooking utensils, 
and various other necessaries, with which they had 
been supplied by him. Upon being apprised of this 
audacious act of the French Mission, Mr. Boyd, 
through Mr. J. P. Robinson, requested the inter- 
ference of Archbishop Polding, representing to his 
grace that the men were useful servants, and that 
they were under engagements to Mr. Boyd, who 
would, however, have no objection to allow two or 
three to proceed with the Arche d' Alliance if their 
services as interpreters were desired by the mission. 
Mr. Robinson further explained that this ‘island- 
labour experiment’ had every prospect of success : 
that many of the Sydney householders had engaged, 
and been-much satisfied with, the services of the 
men; and that, as a very important step in the 
difficult problem of colonization, it was desirable that 
the attempt to interfere with, and kidnap, the people 
in Mr. Boyd’s employ should be abandoned. Dr. 
Polding declined to interfere in the matter, on the 
ground ‘that he had no control over the French 
Mission ;’ and Mr. Robinson thereupon obtained from 
the magistrate of the water police, warrants for the 
apprehension of the men who had been enticed on 
board the ship, then on the eve of sailing. Before 
these warrants could be executed, Captain Marceau 
set sail, waiving the usual form of clearance, and 
defying the authorities of the port. This officer's 
conduct will, of course, be represented in the proper 
quarters, and, in 90 far as he is concerned, full redress 
will doubtlessly be obtained; but as regards the 








audacious outrage by the Jesuit Missionaries, it may 
be advisable to consider the matter in some other 
form than the tedious and, but too probably, unsatis. 
factory official correspondence.” 


THE CONGRESS OF THE PEACE SOCIETY. 
(From the Brussels Herald and the Continental Journal.) 
THE first meeting of this Congress took place on 
Wednesday last, at the Society of the Grande Har. 
monie. The room was appropriately decorated with 
the banners of England, France, Germany, the United 

States, Italy, and Belgium. 

Mr. Visschers occupied the chair, and meutioned 
the objects of the meeting; Mr. Ewart, M.P., was 
named vice-president for England; Mr. Francisque 
Bouvet, représentant of the National Assembly, for 
France; Mr. Elihu Burritt for the United States, and 
Mr. Suringar for Holland and Germany. 

The secretaries were named as follows: Messrs, 
Bourson and Lehardy de Beaulieu for Belgium; 
Mr. Edmund Fry for England; and Mr. Henry Clup 
for the United States. After some observations from 
Messrs. Roussel and Van Hoorebeke upon the forma. 
tion of the Committee, Mr. Visschers declared the 
Congress opened, and traced the great features of the 
efforts which have been made at different times to 
establish universal fraternity, and the reign of peace 
upon earth. He argued that Lord Bacon of England, 
Henri IV. of France, the Abbé Saint Pierre, and the 
Poet Beranger, were each and severally a sort of 
avant garde of the Society of the Friends of Peace, 
On the conclusion of the address, Mr. Clamerozov, 
one of the delegates from London, read a translation 
in French from a paper by Mr. Fry, on “ The iniquity, 
inhumanity, and absurdity of war as a means of de- 
ciding quarrels between nations.” The Congress 
was severally addressed by Mr. Bouvet, Baron Reiffen- 
berg, and Messrs, Ewart, Buckingham, and Richards. 
Mr. Ewart said that he had been a member of the 
House of Commons more than twenty years, and he 
could affirm that the great majority of the English 
nation were animated with the sentiments of peace. 
His friend Mr. Burritt could state that the Congress 
of the United States were equally animated with 
similar sentiments. The first sitting terminated 
between one and two o'clock. 

The second sitting was held at seven in the even- 
ing. The proceedings opened by the Presidents 
reading the resolution discussed in the morning 
sitting. 

“The Congress declares that an appeal to ams 
for the purpose of regulating international interests 
is a barbarous custom, which is at the same time 
condemned by religion, reason, justice, and the in- 
terests of nations. It is a sacred duty ineumbent on 
nations to seek out some means whereby war mey 
be entirely abolished.” 

» The resolution was put to the meeting, and carried 
almost unanimously. 

Mr. Chamerozow read a paper written by Mr. 
Stokes, and translated from English into French, 
upon the following proposition :-— 

“ Utility and necessity of the adoption by all go- 
vernments, in international treaties, of an arbitration 
clause, by means of which differences which tend 
to an appeal to arms may be settled by arbitration.’ 

This question was discussed by Messrs. Roussel, 
Panchaud, Rastoul de Mongeat, Don Ramon de ls 
Sagra, Buckingham, Sturge, Sommerset, and Allen. 

A letter was read by Mr. Scoble, the Secretary of 
the London Peace Society, from R. Cobden, Esq., 
M.P., addressed to Mr. Sturge, in which the former 
gentleman, after expressing his regret at being ul- 
able to attend the Congress at Brussels, expressed 
generally his approbation of the objects of te 
Society, and his wishes for their attainment. 

The Congress broke up at a quarter-past ten. 

The third sitting was held on the 2lst, at tel 
o'clock. ] 

The discussion opened upon the third questiov, 
namely, “ The utility of convening a Congress coll 
posed of delegates from all nations, having for ils 
aim the drawing up an international code which 
should place the relations of state with state upon 
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solid and unanimously received basis, with a view to 
assure as much as possible the maintenance of 
general peace.” 

The persons who addressed the Congress on this 
proposition were, Messrs. Bertinatta de Turin, H. 
Vincent, chartist lecturer from London, Ramon de la 
Sagra, Ewart, Scheler, H. Clapp, of the United 
States, Bourson, and Irwine. 

The Congress broke up at half-past two, 

At the morning meeting of the 21st, the resolution 
proposed and adopted by the committee was to the 
effect following :—“ It is of the greatest importance 
to insist upon Governments that, by the medium of 
arbitration, the principles of which are to be inserted 
in the treaties, all differences which may arise between 
nations shall be settled by amicable means and ac- 
cording to rules of justice. Arbitration specially 
appointed, or a high international court, will act as 
umpires, and give a final decision.” This resolution, 
with the exception of two who voted against it— 
namely, Messrs. Surringar and Ramon de la Sagra— 
was carried, 

At the evening meeting, the following resolution 
was adopted:—“It is desirable that at an early 
period a congress of nations, posed of rep 
tatives of each nation, shall meet together for the 
purpose of preparing a code of laws to regulate an 
international understanding. The establishment of 
such a congress, and the adoption of a code sanc- 
tioned by the concurrence of all nations, would be 
the sure means of arriving at universal peace.” 

The closing resolution of the Congress was the 
following :-——“ There is just cause respectfully to call 
the attention of all governments to the necessity, by 
one simultaneous step, to adopt a system of general 
disarming, which will, at the same time as it causes 
a reduction in the expenditure of the different states, 
make to disappear the everlasting ground of alarm 
and irritation. Reciprocal confidence, and an ex- 
change of good offices, are equally favourable to 
every particular people, as to the maintenance of 
peace and the development of the prosperity of 
nations.” 

The Congress, after voting thanks to the members 
of its board, broke up at half-past eleven. 





SCHEME FOR AUSTRALIAN EMIGRATION. 
(Concluded from last Gaxetie.) 
PART It, 

22, Although what appears to be proper and philo- 
sophical in dealing with the subject of the application 
of the waste lands of colonies to the purposes of emi- 
gration, has now been fully exhibited ; still it is im- 
possible to disguise the fact, that some legislative in- 
terference, some restriction is indispensable. Were 
all the elements of the scheme conformable—were all 
the emigrants honest, disposed to work, and eapable 
of work—were there plenty of work for them—were 
u0 sickness or casualties to be apprehended—then 
indeed the plan of direct remission might work with- 
out difficulty ; but experience shows, that some check 
is required to an indiscriminate emigration, for not 
only may a colony be saddled with the support of aged 
anduseless paupers, which the mother-country could 
and ought to have maintained, but emigrants may 
arrive in greater numbers than are required, and thus 
become burthensome to the colonists, and be worse 
of than they were in the country from which they 
emigrated. So that, although in taking a large and 
philanthropic view of the theory of remission, it may 
be proper and necessary to insist upon the right of 
every subject, of whatever sex or age, or however 
poor or decrepit, to endeavour by emigration to im- 
Prove their condition, and to relieve themselves from 
an irksome and unhappy state of existence, still it 
may arise that in attempting this they may but rush 
into greater difficulties, and embarrass and impoverish 
the colony to which they may proceed. An imperial 
government, therefore, though bound apparently to 
afford to its subjects the means of retreat from a state 
of starvation, by affording too great facilities to emi- 
gration, might inflict a double mischief. The desti- 
tution and misery which have arisen in Canada and 





in the United States, even when the emigrants have 
paid for their own passage, exemplify the mischiefs 
of an unrestrained emigration ; and yet, the existence 
of a really destitute population can only be known by 
a disposition to voluntary emigration, when the means 
to emigrate are afforded. ‘ 

23. A distinction is to be drawn between emigra- 
tion and colonization; the latter may be characterized 
as the process which a state would adopt, when for 
some purpose or policy the founding or extension of 
a colony was desired—then inducements would be 
held out to colonists, they would be fed and their in- 
terests fostered. But emigration must be regarded 
as a totally different matter—it is a voluntary re- 
moval, in which the state does not provide food and 
shelter, and can no further interfere than in endea- 
vouring to introduce such wholesome checks as shall 
protect the colonists from an improper or too numer- 
ous influx of emigrants—a state may afford facilities 
to emigrants, but in doing so must protect the colo- 
nists. Colonization may be said, properly, to be 
applicable only to uninhabited countries, for it be- 
comes a very embarrassing matter, when the interests 
of established colonies may be influenced by an influx 
of emigrants; but as a gradual introduction of labour 
is essential to the well-being of colonies, care must 
be taken that such introduction is not altogether im- 
peded, or encouraged to an extent that may be in- 
jurious to both colonists and emigrants.* 

24. Some restrictions therefore being indispens- 
able, the superintendence of an agency in the different 
ports of England would be required, from whom in- 
tending emigrants should obtain certificates of per- 
mission to be produced in the colony, and which 
would be a sufficient restraint as to character, whilst 
the restriction upon numbers might be regulated by 
the watchful superintendence of the Emigration Agent 
here, who would communicate with the Home Land 
Commissioners, who would authorise the number of 
remissions, Of course no difficulty should be placed 
in the way of the introduction of labour by the colo- 
nists themselves ; but it might be necessary to check 
the influx of paupers when the parishes begin to see 
the benefit that would result to them from the perma- 
nent removal of a burth lati Itisa 





question, however, whether the full ‘and unrestricted 
play of such a scheme of emigration would not rectify 
its own irregularities—whether a wholesome scheme 


would not provide wholesome checks, For instance, 
as remission tickets should be issued to those only 
who arrive in the colony—no one would run the risk 
of embarking such as were likely to die on the voyage, 
or to go to sea under such imperfect arrangements as 
might lead to disease. Again, should the labour 
market ever be overstocked—the colonial Legislatures, 
in whose hands should rest the determining the 
amount of remissions, might reduce the amount so as 
to render it impossible for any but people with some 
little capitol to emigrate. On the contrary, when no 
disposition to emigrate was evinced, the amount of 
remission might be increased, so as to offer sufficient 
inducements. Indeed, the arrangement admits of 
being varied in any way so as to suit particular 
colonies or particular circumstances. You may con- 
fine the emigration to men only, or to married men 
and women only. You may i or d the 
remission, so as to increase or decrease the emigra- 
tion, and you can influence the value of the scrip by 
making it, or not, the only medium for the purchase 
of Crown lands. But whatever regulations any 
country or colony may think proper to adopt, in re- 
ference to the passage or employment of emigrants, 
or in any way touching their conduct, such regula 
tions need not, and should not, interfere with the 
simple remission regulation, which must be con- 
sidered as a distinct and separate arrangement, appli- 
cable to the colonies of every country, and merely 
providing that the waste lands shall defray the expense 
of the passage of emigrants. 

25. Of course the entertaining of this theory would 
involve the necessity for parliamentary interferences, 








* Vide the Queen's reply to the address of the Commons 
on this subject. 





and acts of the colonial Legislature might also be re- 
quired—on the one hand to make valid the remissions 
or scrip, and on the other to provide food and shelter 
for the emigrants on their arrival in a colony; to 
control the indented servants ; to support the agree- 
ments and the surrender of remissions, but no com- 
plexity must be thrown around that part of the scheme 
which relates to the remission. Simplicity and clear- 
ness should be observed in an arrangement in which the 
lives and fortunes of the subject are concerned. There 
is nothing very new or striking in the penny postage 
scheme, and yet its mere simplicity has rendered it 
valuable ; the pence may be collected in various ways, 
but the system must not be disturbed. Many other 
legislative proceedings might no doubt be improved, 
by knocking away the cumbrous machinery with 
which they are surrounded. It may be that there is 
one only proper way of carrying out a legislative mea- 
sure. It would be presumption to assert that this is 
the course ; but it is hoped that it may lay the foun- 
dation of a more perfect theory, and so supply what 
is represented as a great and imperative want by every 
minister of the Crown, by every writer on the sub- 
ject of emigration, and universally by the public 
press. And it now rests with the press to sift all the 
conditions of the proposition, and elicit by public dis- 
cussion, whether or not it is worthy of attention ; 
whether or not it approaches towards that perfect and 
comprehensive scheme of emigration, from which, the 
principle being once established, there would be no 
occasion to deviate. ‘ What is wanted,” says a recent 
writer, “ is a comprehensive plan of operatiotis, an 
organized system, by which the means of raising the 
requisite funds are pointed out, together with all par- 
ticulars relating to these funds; a system by which a 
regular supply of immigrants may be obtained—not 
& mere temporary supply, as it is proved that the 
demand for labour is accumulative.” This can only 
be arrived at by a calm and philosophical review of 
the whole subject, and the object of this paper is to 
awaken reflection in those who have the power and 
the will to benefit the colonies, and better the condi- 
tion of the starving population of Europe. 








THE DRAMA. 

Alteration in London Amusements.—The last few 
weeks, with the exception of the present, have been 
highly favourable to out-door entertainments, and 
the Surrey Zoological, Vauxhall, and Cremorne 
Gardeus have felt the benefit of the fine weather in 
the increased number of the visitors who have been 
lured by the announcements of the various and mis- 
cellaneous performances and exhibitions provided by 
proprietors and managers to draw them to their re- 
spective localities. At the Surrey Zoological, Dan- 
son’s magnificent fresco of Rome, with its sudden 
illumination in every part, and the final display of 
fireworks, of most elaborate and ingeni develop- 
ment, has found great favour with the multitude. 
During the suspense, from the time of congregating 
till dusk, when the grand display takes place, Mr. 
Henry Phillips, Miss Sara Flower, and Miss Towns- 
end have sung an almost endless variety of songs, 
wherewith to keep the multitude in good humour ; 
and an efficient band, led at first by Jullien, and 
latterly by Godfrey, has contributed to the same de- 
sirable result, so that there has been no let or 
hindrance in the attractions, from the feeding of the 
beasts to the closing of the Gardens. By the way, 
we may here notice that, for the winter, Ibrahim 
Pacha’s present of animals to these Gardens is likely 
to prove an incentive to the curious to visit them. 
According to the newspaper reports, there are male 
and female in pairs of the giraffe, camel, ostrich, and 
buffalo, and the manner in which they have been 
presented is stated to have been most gratifying 
and complimentary to Mr. Tyler. They could not 
be given to a more careful or attentive master. 

At Vauzhall, upon the reduction of the price of 
admission from half-a-crown to a shilling, vast 
crowds visited the “ Royal Property.” The attrac- 
tions have been rather increased than otherwise, for 
Van Amburgh, with his den of wild animals, as tame 
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with him as the “ United Happy Family,” has been 
added to the ample bill. We trust Mr. Wardell ‘has 
reaped a substantial harvest at the latter end of his 
summer season. The Gardens for the winter, the 
first time we believe they have ever been opened at 
that season, are, according to report, to be one of 
the chiefest attractions in the metropolis. Covered 
in against the inclemencies of the weather, be it ever 
so foul, there are to be a cireus, upon an, elaborate 
scale, and theatrical entertainments of novel and 
varied character; in short, Vauxhall is to be turned 
for the time into a sort of jardin dhiver. 

At Cremorne several novelties have been brought 
forward for the delectation of the numerous patrons 
of these pleasant grounds. The most startling of 
these was to have been the ascent of a lady denomi- 
nated the Lion Queen, with a real live lion in a car 
attached to Lieut. Gale’s balloon ; but the weight was 
too much, so the lady was left on terra firma, and only 
the lion ascended. The vocal department has through- 
out the season been much enlivened by lthe charac- 
comic singing of Mr. Ross. 

The autumn has now so far advanced that such 
places as these are forced to close their gates, and in 

- their stead we have the opening of the winter theatres. 
Madame Vestris recommences her career at the 
Lyceum on Monday, and with the addition of young 
John Reeve to her company. As far as we can learn 
he has greatly improved by his provincial practice, 
and with some originalities and peculiarities of his 
own, possesses a vast deal of his father’s wonderful 
and ready humour. 

The Princess's is also to commence its cam- 
paign immediately, and qpera, we believe, will be the 
principal feature, supported by Mlle. Nau and Charles 
Braham. 

Another amusement has sprung up, in addition to 
our theatres, promenades, and concerts, and seems to 
be gaining in strength and popularity; we mean the 
dancing saloons. Laurent’s Casino at the Adelaide 
Gallery was the first to open the ball, and to judge 
from the attendance, we are forced to admit that the 
English are a dancing people. Madame Warton’s 
Walhalla has also been converted into a magnificent 
ball-room ; well decorated, well lighted, and in every 
respect. well appointed. The Salle Valentino pro- 
mises to be one of the most popular and favoured 
of these Terpsichorean resorts. It is admirably 
adapted for the purpose, and as far as a short visit 
would allow us to judge, seems to be conducted with 
much propriety and order. 

Adelphi.—The doors of this theatre were re-opened 
to the public on Wednesday evening, with a couple 
of the most popular of the Adelphi pieces—viz., the 
Harvest Home and Going to the Derby ; and the 
theatre was crowded from pit to ceiling to see the 
improvements, and to welcome each and all of the 
favourite performers back to their own “ boards ;” the 
general greetings were warm and hearty, and some 
of the individual ones quite enthusiastic. During 
the temporary absence of the company, great improve- 
ments have been made in the internal arrangements 
of the theatre, and all that could be done to make 
the audience portion as comfortable as possible 
seems to have been carried into effect, not the least 
important feature of which is, that the ventilation of 
the house is materially improved. An entirely new 
stage has been laid down, and the two side walls, 
which so crippled the working of the scenic effects, 
have been removed. This alteration will afford 
opportunities for the development of many novelties 
in the. scenery and accessories, and enable the 
Adelphi to surpass all its former trinmphs in this 
line. The whole of the interior of the house has 
been repainted and decorated in the elaborate style of 
some of the Parisian bijoux of theatres, and the 
effect of the whole is very pleasing. The new act 
drop is in strict keeping with the decorations, and is 
highly creditable to the taste and talent of Messrs. 
Johnstone and Pitt. Altogether, the little Adelphi 
looks exceedingly gay in its new dress. 

Sadler's Wells—A crowded audience assembled 
here on Wednesday to witness the revival of Corio- 
lanus, on {the occasion of the opening of this last 





refuge of the legitimate drama for the season. The 
theatre has been in part rebuilt, but the alterations do 
not affect the internal part of the building, which 
has, however, been neatly re-decorated ; the prevailing 
colour being crimson, which has an exceedingly rich 
appearance, and the heaviness peculiar to which. is 
relieved by all the adjacent and outer parts of the 
theatre being painted in cool colours. Mr. Phelps’ 
performance of Coriolanus was marked by a correct 
judgment, but he failed in depicting the noble scorn 
of Caius Marcius—he was rather petulant than proud. 
The Volumnia of the evening was Miss Glyn, a pupil 
of Mr. Charles Kemble. This young lady has evi- 
dently been elaborately instructed in all the tradi- 
tional effects of the part; she was, however, at times 
so overcome by stage fright that it would be unfair to 
form a severe judgment from her acting on this occa 
sion, She is not altogether new to the stage, having 
made a not very successful début at the Olympic last 
season. Her best point was the delivery of the long 
appeal to her son in the last act. As usual at this 
theatre, the general effect of the performance was 
most satisfactory. A well-trained mob, and enough 
of rude magnificence to give to the uneducated eye a 
fair notion of ancient Rome, are great helps to the 
thorough appreciation of the play by the audience. 
These were not wanting; indeed, the getting up of 
the whole, as regards dresses, scenery, and complete 
drilling of every one concerned in the production, 
gave an air of completeness that is often wanting in 
theatres of far greater pretensions than Sadler’s 
Wells. The company is much the same as last sea- 
son; but the loss of Miss Laura Addison, who has 
seceded and gone over to the Haymarket, will no 
doubt be severely felt, and we know not where the 
management are to look for an efficient substitute for 
this extremely clever actress. 


Exeter Hall——On Monday, Mr. Lavenu gave a 
monster concert in the large room here, and as his 
bill of fare was ample and attractive, the audience was 
exceedingly numerous, completely filling the spacious 
area, galleries and all. The chief feature of the 
concert was the first appearance of Mile. Alboni at 
Exeter Hall, and her reception was of the most en- 
thusiastic kind. She was in admirable voice, and 
was vehemently encored in the three solos for which 
she was put down in the programme; these were 
the “Non pid mesta,” ‘In questo semplice,” from 
Betly, and the “ Brindisi,” from Lucrezia Borgia, 
in all of which she acquitted herself in first-rate 
style; indeed the scena from Betly was given with 
the greatest spirit, and was the feature of the evening. 
Mile. Alboni also took part in the duet, “‘ La Regatta 
Veneziana,” with Miss Durlacher, and in Rossini’'s 
chorus, “La Carita.” The first part of the concert 
went rather heavily in consequence of the selection 


of pieces being principally from the Italian, and not. 


from the best masters, and all of them being accom- 
panied by full band. After Alboni, the next best in 
this part was Miss Miran, who gave Gluck’s cavatina, 
“Che faro senza Euridice,” from the Orfeo, with 
much taste, expression, and sweetness; nor ought 
we to omit to mention Miss Poole’s unanimous en- 
core in a pretty ballad by F. Romer, “ They bid me 
never see him more,” which she sang charmingly. 
The second part was more light and varied, and the 
singers were in many instances accompanied by 
piano-forte only. In this part, Miss Durlacher gave 
Balfe’s ‘““Merry Zingara,” with considerable effect ; 
she has a good voice, but rather strains some of the 
higher notes. The principal other singers during 
the evening were Mrs. Weiss, the Misses Williams, 
and Miss E. Lucombe, and Messrs. Weiss and 
Machin. Miss Kate Loder was the only solo instru- 
mental performer ; she executed one of Mendelssohn’s 
concertos for the piano-forte with much power and 
skill, and was loudly applauded. The concert was 
led and conducted by Messrs. Blagrove, Lavenu, and 
Sloper, and altogether went off very well. 








VARIETIES. 


The Great Library of the Louvre has been thrown 
open to the public in Paris. 





A Curiosity of Literature —In 1813 our lamented 
friend, Sir David Pollock, announced a work oy 
parliamentary practice, under the title of “ Tables,” 
&e., which was never published, and perchance neyer 
finished in manuscript. The advertisement, however, 
appeared in the catalogues of the day, and the 
industrious compiler of the Bibliotheca Britannica 
adopted it as a fact; but in printing the notice, by 
letting the letter 6 fall out, fell into the following 
ludicrous mistake—* Pollock, David, Esq., Barrister. 
at-Law. Tales, exhibiting particulars requisite to be 
attended to in pursuance of the Standing Orders of 
the two Houses of Parliament in soliciting bills,” 
London, 1818. 4to.— Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, 
Authors, vol. ii. p. 766. 


Cholera, —An order of council is about to be 
issued, on the recommendation of the Board of 
Health, for the enforcement of the provisions for the 
prevention of epidemic diseases—11 and 12 Viet, 
cap. 103, sec. 9 and 10. 


Schools of Design in Ireland.—Government have 
resolved to establish three Schools of Design in Ir. 
land—namely, in Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 1500). 
in equal proportions is allowed for the first year, 


Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures, ~ 
Prince Albert has given two gold medals for compe. 
tition this year, 1. For the best account of any new 
and improved machinery or processes to diminish 
labour and increase production in the. cultivation 
and making of sugar in our colonies; and 2, for the 
best cement for uniting glass, especially in pipes 
and roofs. 


New Doctrines —Mr. Edgar A. Poe, the well 
known American writer, has published a new poetical 
work called Eureka, in which he has indeed found 
sundry mares’ nests, and out-Heroded the greatest 
Herod of his school. We gather from the New 
York Literary. World that he thus explains the 
Newtonian law of gravity, “ The attraction of gravi- 
tation, which acts with a force inversely proportional 
to the squares of the distances, is but the reaction of 
the original act of creation, which was effected by 
irradiating the atoms of which the universe is com- 
posed from one-centre of unity, with a force directly 
proportional to the squares of the distances, (re- 
action being action conversed,) and that this was the 
mode of distributing the original matter is shown on 
geometrical principles. The development of elec: 
tricity, and the formation of stars and suns, luminous 
and non-luminous, moons and planets with their 
rings, &c., is deduced, very much according to the 
nebular theory of La Place, from: the same principle.’ 
His Pantheistic inconsistencies are still more not- 
sensical. At pages 28 and 29, he speaks of God or 
the Godhead as Unity; but at page 103 asserts, 
“that we have a right to infer that there are a 
infinity of universes (?) such as ours, of which 
‘each exists, apart and independently, in the bosom 
of its proper and particular god. This makes Mr. 
Poe a polytheist—a believer in an infinite number of 
proper and particular gods, existing apart and inde- 
pendently. At page 141, it appears that this infinity 
of gods is forgotten, and Mr. Poe cannot conceive 
‘ that anything exists greater than his own soul;’ he 
feels ‘intense overwhelming dissatisfaction and re- 
bellion at the thought ;’ he asserts ‘ that this feeling 
is superior to any demonstration; and that each 
soul is, therefore, ‘its own god, its own creator. 
All this is extraordinary no , if not blasphemy; 
and it may very possibly be both. Nay, we have Mr. 
Poe’s own authority for saying so—authority which 
seems to be ‘divine’ with him. After all these con- 
tradictory propoundings concerning ‘God,’ we would 
remind him of what he lays down on page 28. ‘Of 
this Godhead, in itself, he alone is not imbecile—he 
alone is not impious, who propounds—nothing.’ A 
man who thus conclusively convicts himself of im- 
becility and impiety needs no further refutation. 





Platina is stated to have been discovered in large 
quantities in the Alps, on the frontiers of the Isére. 
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Thomas's List of English Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals, on a broadside for the office, and as a pamphlet 
for the desk, is very full and comprehensive. The 
manner in which it is arranged is also very good, 
and reference to daily, weekly, monthly, or quarterly 
publications can be made with certainty and without 
trouble. We have already found the list extremely 

sefal. 

’ The Jews in Germany, it is stated, are taking 
alvantage of the political movement to introduce a 
geat reform in their religion and its observances. 
As the politicians have set out for a common father- 
land, so have their Hebrew brethren set out for a 
uniform Judaism. 

The West London Literary, éc., Institution has 
begun its season-course with spirit, and its pro- 
gramme promises a series of very interesting weekly 
lectures. Mr, Tilley has already given two on 
Organized Life; and Mr. George Godwin (last 
night) one on the Antiquities of Egypt, Mexico, &e. ; 
Dr. Mantell is to follow, on the Fossil Remains of 
New Zealand; Mr. T. Woolnoth, the engraver, on 
Faces; Mr. W. Ball, on Ballad Literature; Dr. 
Pettigrew, on the Teeth of Men and Animals, and 
Digestion; Mr. Lunn, on the Sequential Reform in 
Music ; and other gentlemen on various instructive 
and popular subjects. 

Australian Geology.—Last week two well-sinkers 
employed in the exercise of their calling on the town- 
land of Mr. Parker, in North Adelaide, encountered 
the usual volitic stratum at a depth of about forty feet. 
The indurated mass was of more than usual hardness ; 
and in the midst of what is called the stony layer 
many conchylaceous specimens were found, bivalve 
and univalve, and some solid and convex impressions 
of missing valves. ‘The theoretical and practical geo- 
logist would find, we think, not only an ample field 
of scientific study in South Australia, but also one of 
eminently profitable research.— South Australian Re- 


ister. 

‘ King Yardoo, of Goulah country, during a recent 
palaver with one of the Liberia missionaries, gave 
him the following account of the manner in which 
God made man:—“ First he came down in the 
morning, worked all day long making white men in 
America, and gave them plenty of good sense. Then 
he came along in the dark, about midnight, and 
made we countrymen all black, and because he 
wanted to get home before breakfast, he never waited 
to give us any sense at all, but told us to make war, 
raise rice and cassada, eat dumboy and pepper, and 
that is all."—Southern Literary Gazette. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Bohn’s Standard Library, vol. 39, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
—— Antiquarian Library, vol. 7, 5s. 
—— Cyclopeedia of Political Knowledge, vol. 1, 3s. 6d. 
—— (W.) Essay on British Industry, foolscap, cloth, 


8, 
Chambers’ Library for the Young, vol. 7, 18mo, Is. 
Cumming and French’s Protestant Discussion, 12mo, cloth, 


Fran's (C.) Status of the Jews in England, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Ellis’ (A. J.) Essentials of Phonetics, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Emerson’s Essays, Lectures, and Orations, 12mo, sewed, 3s. 
Fellowes’ Public Health Act, 12mo, 5s. 

Fry's (H.) Portraits in Miniature, 8vo, cloth, 10s: 6d. 

ia British Consuls Abroad, second edition, 12mo, cloth, 


Green's (W.) Something for Children, 18mo, 3s. 6d. 
rn (J. H. W.) Scenes in a Soldier’s Life, foolscap, cloth, 


Jackson’s Book-Keeping, seventh edition, 8vo, 6s. 

James’ Works, vol. 18 ; Years Since, Svo, cloth. 

Law Student’s First Book, 12mo, cloth, 15s. 

nn E. H.) History of the Jews in Spain and Portugal, 
0, 4a 

Parlour Library, vol. 20, 1s. 

Pulpit Orators of France and Switzerland, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

centile Chemistry no Mystery, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 


Mare) on Trees, their Uses and Biography, 18mo, 


Sherwood’s Fairy Knoll, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Southern’s (G.) Conversion of Cleora, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Struther’s (Rev. G.) History of Secession and Relief 
Churches, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
r Key to Commercial Arithmetic, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
prs (C.) Rome in its Ancient Grandeur, folio, cloth, 





Thomson's (R. D., M.D.) School Chemistry, foolscap, cloth» 
7s. 


Two Baronesses, by Hans Christian Andersen, 2 vols. post 
8vo, 21s. 
Wilson on the Gout, second edition, foolscap, cloth, 5s. 
= (O.) Glory of the Redeemer, fourth edition, 
Ss. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.]} 
1848, 1848. 
Sept.30 ... Oct. 4. « « 
Oct. 1 . « 4 eee @ 
S 6 4 8 5° Goro ‘e's 
3. * 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* This number of the Literary Gazette is, as relates to 
dates, a curiosity. It is the fourteenth of the Michaelmas 
quarter, 7. ¢., of the three months, July, August, and Sep- 
tember. As we count time by Saturdays, it is perhaps a 
more startling fact to us, than to most other people, that 
there will be fifty-three of them in the year 1848. It began 
with Saturday as its new year’s day; it took an additional 
day in February as leap year; and by these means contrived 
to have five Saturdays in July, and five ending on the last 
day of September. * There will, therefore, be a number over 
the regular mark. 

2¢> Cuorera.—The first article in this Gazette is ad- 
dressed to a momentous consideration, viz., the various 
medical opinions on Cholera, and suggestions for its treat- 
ment should it unhappily reach our shores. When we state 
that these suggestions are not simply deduced from the 

pini pecified and ited upon, but drawn from 
much experience and successful practice, (referring to them 
only for corroboration or refutation,) we flatter ourselves 
that we are laying before the public a paper of universal 
and vital importance. 

It will be seen from our advertizing columns that the 
literature of the country, though it has lain long in a trance, 
is not quite dead. The principal publishers are again show- 
ing signs of activity, and the promise, we trust, of a more 
than ephemeral literary and prosperous season. 

Thanks for “‘ My Bustle,” from Sidmouth; but such deli- 
cate subjects are only for private perusal and a laugh. 

The smallest corrections are welcome to us. We were 
not aware, or had forgotten, that Mrs. Malaprop’s axiom 
was not comparisons, (Literary Gaxette, p. 483,) but “ capa- 
risons are odorous,” which certainly augments the humour. 

“C.F. O.” will hardly pass. The last stanza is poor. 





LORD GEORGE |BENTINCK’S PORTRAIT. 
R. CLAUDET having some time since taken 


a Daguerreotype Portrait of this much lamented Nobleman, 
is enabled to supply any of his Lordship’s numerous friends with a cor- 
rert Copy of the same, the pricesof which are £1 1s., #2 28., £3 3s, 
each, according to the size. By receiving a Post-office Order for any 
of the above sums, the Portrait will be safely forwarded by post to 
any part of the country. 

Apply at 18, King William Street, Strand, or Colosseum. 





OYAL COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE and OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this INSTI. 
TUTION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. Hormann and 
Assistants. 
The NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 2nd 
of OCTOBER, and end on the 28th of February, 1849. 
The fee for Students working every day during the 
session is.........605 £15 
» » ” 


three days ditto 

two days ditto 

» ” one day ditto ... 
Hours of Attendance from Nine to Five. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary. 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, Secretary. 








ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
T= Arrangements of the Committee being 


nearly completed, Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members 
are requested to forward their names, that they may be included in 
the next announcement of the Society’s proceedings. 

The Prosp may be obtained of Mr. Taos. L. Donatpsor, 
Bolton-gardeos, Russell-square, Honorary Treasurer; or of Mr. 
Wratr Parwoastn, 10, Caroline-street, Bedford-square, Honorary 
Secretary, to either of whom may be paid the Annual Subscription of 
= Sener, entitling the Member to a Copy of each Publication for 
the Year. 








EW ROYAL VICTORIA PLAYING 
CARDS, combining the elegant lightness of the Continental 
with the more solid character of the English Cards. These new and 
elegant Playing Cards will be ready in a few days. They are made of 
the finest Cream Laid Papers, with Floral and other Ornamental 
Backs, the Old Character of the Court Cards being retained, and 
are a with a more highly polished surface than has yet been 
attained, 
De la Rue and Co., Manufacturers to her Majesty, | 





R?: J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accuratel Ring silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DE , 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, yal 
Exch (Clock-Tower Area). 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, under 
the Special Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen aud H. R. H. 
Prince Albert. 

Mr. DISTIN and SONS beg to announce their intention of giving 
aGrand FAREWELL CONCERT on MONDAY, October the 9th, 
1848, assisted by the following talent:—Miss Birch, Miss Bassano, 
Misses Wi'liams, Ransford, O'Connor, Missent ; Mesdames Temple, 
Seguin, and Weiss; Messrs. Harrison, Allen, Weiss, Machin, Bodda, 
Seguin, Sporle, Ransford, and H. Phillips. Instrumentalists—Saxe 
Horns, Mr. Distin and Sons; Pianoforte, Miss Kate Loder, Miss Day, 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and Mr. Benedict; Flute, Mr. R. 8. Pratten; 
Concertina, Mr. A. Sedgwick; Violin, Mr. Day; 4 Mr. Chatter- 
ton. C M. Benedict, B. Richards, and Mr. H. Holmes. 
Leader, Mr. Loder. 

Doors open at Half-past Six; commence at Seven. 

Private Boxes, £2 2s. and £3 3s; Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Dress Circle, 7s.; 
Boxes, 5s.; Pit, 38.; Gallery, 2s.; Upper Gallery, 1s. Private Boxes, 
Tickets, and Places, to be had at Distin's Music Warehouse, 31, 
Cranbourne Street. Leicester Square, and at the Box Office. 








HE SCHOOL of ART of the INCORPO- 
RATED SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East, is NOW OPEN for the Season. All particulars may 
be obtained at the Gallery. The Lecture on Human Anatomy, by 
J. H. Sraicxranp, Esq., M.R.C.S., every alternate Saturday Evening, 
at Eight o'clock, from September 30th to D ber 9th inclusi 
The Series on Perspective, by Joun Sappier, Esq., will begin on 
Tuesday Evening, October 3rd, at Eight o'clock, and will be con- 
tinued every succeeding Tuesday up to November 7th. Other 
Lectures will be duly d. 8 ipti and D i to 
the School Fund received at the Gallery, or by the Society’s Bankers, 
Messrs. Ransom and Co., Pall Mall East. 
A. CLINT, Secretary. 


6, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, Sept. 28, 1848. 











MICHAELMAS HOLIDAYS. 


ReraL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
An entirely new PHANTASMAGORIA, by CHILDE, on a 
ificent scale. with APPROPRIATE MUSIC,'under the direction 
of Dr. Wallis, daily, at Half-past Four o'clock, and a Evening 
at a Quarter to Ten, in addition to various other OPTICAL 
EFFECTS. The CAUSE of the FATAL GAS EXPLOSION in 
ALBANY STREET explained and illustrated in a Lecture by Dr. 
Ryan. A Lecture on the HISTORY, USES, and MANUFACTURE 
of GUTTA PERCHA, by D. Bachhoffuer, DIVER and DIVING- 
BELL. WORKING MODELS explained. Admission, 1s.; Schools, 
Half-price, The NEW CATALOGUE, Is. 








ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


. has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the eutiele. The “ Cosmetic 
Perrouine Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demul infl on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ Petno.ine Suavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and bal ic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“Dispensary Soar,” is prepared for i icul ffecti 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the bh plaint known as ri " 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a rice, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE 


PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticusonns Staest, Recent’s QuapRanr. 




















FAMED THROUGHOUT THE GLOBE. 
HOLLOWAY ’S PILLS. 


Disorder of the Liver and Kidneys. 
Estract of a Letter from Mr. J. K. Heydon, dated 78, King Street, Sydney, 
New South Wales, the 30th September, 1847. 

TO PROFESSOR HOLLOWAY. 

S1n,—I have the pleasure toinform you that Stuart A. Don: 
Esq., an eminent i Agricuiturist, and also » Magistrate 
of this Town, called on me on the 18th instant, and purchased your 
medicines to the amount of Fourtrzn Povunps, to be forwarded to 
his Sheep Stations in New England. He stated that one of his Over. 
seers come to Sydney some time previously for medical aid, his 
disorder being en affection of the Liver and Kidneye; that he had 

laced the man for three months under the care of one of the best 

urgeons without any good ting from The man 
then in despair used your Pills and Ointment, and much to his own 
and Mr. Donaldson's ish was pletely to his 
health by their means, Now this surprising cure was effected in 
about ten days. i J. K. HEYDON, 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hortoway, 244, Strand 
(near Temple Bar,) London, and by all respectable Druggists and 
Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized World, at the fol- 
lowing prices—1s. 1. 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., 228,, and 33s, each Box. 
There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—D; the d of Patients in every Disorder 











B. for 
are affixed to each Box, 
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LITHOGBAPBYS jy 


MESS8s. REEVE, BENHAM, and REEVE, 
execute every description of Lithography, in the best style 


at 1 char, Tilustrations of subjects in Natural 
Maly. Getsod shadcly| Rectedehencdutboriden. bec apne: 


iene from Nature, or from drawings, by Artists conversant with 





imperfect, and printed 
with one or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method adopted in 
Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 

Messrs. R. B. and R. combining with Lithography the business of 
Letter-press Printers and Publishers, possess within one establish- 
ment every requisite for the prod of a literary or scientific Book. 

8, King William Street, Strand, 














LOBE INSURANCE, 
PALL MALL & CORNHILL, LONDON. 
DIRECTORS. 
Edward —_— ie Chairman. 
William Tite, 3., Lg ne ae 
} Carr M.LP., Treasui 
—, 1 en Miller, Rea. 
Soke Birch, Sheffield Neave, 
Jone 8. Brownri sa Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
WHC Plowden, ‘Ea, “MP 
w. lowden, , . 
John P = eg , 


Robert 
Rebers He ~ & Al oot Sung art. MP 
n igson, -P, 
Richard Lambert * lta Esq. Roan w J. ele, fg ma 
Robert Locke, Esq. Benjamin G. Wind us, Esq. 


Established 1903, for FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, and AN- 
NUITIES, and the PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE 
CONTINGENCIES. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
The whole pai invested, and entirely independent of the 
oa wail Of premiums received, 
Insurances may be effected on — im on joint lives, and on 
the contingency of one * es 
ed priode may be effected at reduced 


Insurances for short or 
rates, and with the least pow 

Fire Policies due at Michaelmas must be paid on or before the 
Mth October. (By order ofthe ey 


JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Princes Street, Bank, London, 
lls MILLION, 
Inatituti a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Viet.cap, 9, and is s0 constitu) fl tt ard the Senta of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to anaes te pee holders, and to present 
greater facilities and accom’ are usually offered to the 


ublic. 
. Ra ample Subscribed Capital, — ee the ears ~ con- 


w 
on 7000 Polici e pracy to the assured : t while the 
magnitude of 

to offer Uousnal advantages to policy 











wfhoede ¢0' 
Company’s transactions has enabled the tors 
ders, as will be seen by 
vee ect ny to the | a extensive  taben 
great care ur, expre: for 
the use eat sr ben computed wi . ‘ 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 
DIRECTORS, 
JAMES STUART, Esq., Chairman. 
HANANEL DE CASTRO, Esa., Deputy-Chairman, 
en Qa. oon oe 








E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Res 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Bsq. F. H. Thomson, 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL ete OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most fect security ina weld. up capital, and in the great 
it its commencement, its annual 

income being upwards of £94,00.. 
In 184] the Moet =e added a bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the t' class from the 
Soe ty Ay od boone gh hes » the 3lst December, 1840, and from that 

jate to rr say, £2} per cent. per annum was added at 
3 General Meeting on 6th July, 


848. 
The bonus or wide to policies from ee 1834, to the 3lst of 
ber, 1847, is as si 





Gum added to | Sum added to 
Policy in 1841. | Policy in 1848, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Anibersity Life Assurance Society, 
(ZSTABLISHED 1825,) 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
24, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, 
LONDON, 





PRESIDENT. 
HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


VICR-PRESIDENTS. 

His Grace the Archbishop of York. 
The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lonzon. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoun. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Sr. Asaru. 
The Right Rev. the — Bishop of Worcrster. 
The Hon. and t Rev. the Lord Bishop of Caazisix, 
The Right Rev. the Lord ‘Bishop of Luanparr. 
The Hon. and Righ the Lord Bishop of Baru and We11s. 
The a Rey. the Lord smen of Guovcesrer and Baisrou. 
The Right Rev. the Lord of Exer 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Seamen, 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Oxroarp, 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Hxxeroxp. 
The Right Rev, the —_ + med of Licurreto. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Cusstzs, 

The Right Houoneabie L Lord Lrnpuvast. 

The Right Hon. Baron Sir James Parc. 

The Very Rev, the Dean of Christ Church. 

Pi yor Rev. the Dean of Ely. 

Provost of Queen’s College, —, 
The President of Trinity College, Oxford. 
DIRECTORS, 
The Hon. Baron Sir E. H. Alder-| The oe ustice Sir W. H. Maule, 
The Lord Chief 


son. Right ‘Hon. the 
Francis Barlow, Esq. 
Michael Bruce, "Esq. 
Thee La Esq, oa 
‘en. Arehdeacon Burney, D.D. 
is H. Dickinson, Esq. 
The Rev. Aithur Drammond. dD, 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. Right Hon. James Stuart Wort- 
Heury Hallam, Esq. ley, M.P. 
Sir Robt. Harry Inglis, Bart,, M.P.! Johu Wray, Esq. 
TROSTERS. 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. Henry Hallam, Esq. 
Right Hon. Sir L, Shadwell, | Sir Hobert Harry Inglis, Bart., 
Vice-Chancellor. og P. 
AUDITOR 
J. A, Ogle, M.D., Oxford; Mr. ao ll Pryme, M.A., Cambridge, 
PHYSICIAN. 
Thomas Watson, M.D. 
ereterepesee DIRECTORS. 
Rev. J. W. Hughes, 1 M.A., Oxfor ~ 7 me Gunning, Esq,, M.A., Cam- 


ao 
William Richardece, Esq. M.A. 
BANKERS, 
Messrs, Drummond. 
SECRETARY AND ACTUARY, 
Charles M. » e 
*,° On the 18th June, 1845, the Founra yyy division of 
Paorrt was declared, The Addition made he last Five Years was 
10 per cent. on the amount of the Policy, with former Additions, 
40 per cent. on all Policies effected before the lat of June, 1826. 


Assurances may be oes = — lives of all Persons whose 
names are or have been, duri short, on the 
Books or Boards of any ¢ “+ or Hall at Oxford or Cambridge 

Assurances may be effected on the lives of such Persons opuinet 
the lives of any Persons whatsoever. 

A dvivision of Prorirs is made every five years, and nine-tenths 

cay to the Assured, either by a proportionate diminution of 
Foentem, rease in the amount of the Fialley, or by a present 
ba vg eh of The value in money at the papel of the 

y will be always ready to hase from the Party in 
My oy pod sasameed Policy, or the Dduons thereon 
Society will nce on Loan, at Interest, to the extent of 
seeneted the actual present value of Policies effected in their 
own Office, and on that of such other Policies as they may deem it 
expedient to accept as security. 

*,* It may be worthy of remark, that from Fa institution of this 

Society to the present time, a period of 23 years, in no case has a Claim 


500,000 
AnnvabIncomm . . 1. +e es ee ee 65,000 
Ovurstanpine Pouicizs . . . » + + « + 1,480,000 
The Appi ti0ns to Poxicres, made by the University Lire Assv- 
nance Soorrty in 1330, 1835, 1840, and 1815, amount on a Policy 
for £1000, as follows; if it has becu effected 
6 years, to the sum same | 14 years, to the sum of £280 
7 » 140 | 15 a 300 
a 160 & 820 
180 » 340 
200 » 360 
220 | 19 » 380 
240 | 20 ” 400 
260 
The present value of the above sums, payable in money, = onan 
e to more than 30 per cent. of the premiums paid for the reapective 


In the Bem of death before the next Division of Profits in 1850, 
he lf per cent. per annum will be d for each year after 


opens for Anarances to to be add: d to the 8 ¥, or to 
John ra} Chairman of the Committee, 24, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall Bast, ke ndon; or to the Corresponding Directors, the Rev. 
J, W. Hughes, ‘Oxford, or H. Gunning, Esq., Cambridge, from 
ma) 
oy° Personal aad sqpenmanee of they Gtine do wh: spgnteel, except in 


Amount AccumutaTEp yrom Paemipms.. . 








r_beraon snared i this Ofte forthe whole period of life may go by sea, 
during peace, without obtaining a Licence, or paying an extra Premium, 
ron cup part of urge to any other part of Europe. 

Note.—Rather more than five-siaths of the Persons assured in this 
Office are Clergymen, 
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FRe QUARTERLY REVIEY, 
No. CLXVI, 
CONTENTS; 
a Borseo and Celet Piytel iS Connaeny. 4 
III. Female P. ro ig 
Iv. Hs teat Balti of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Vv. Military Officers. 


VI. Music. 
VII. Germanic States, 
VIII. Whiteside on Italy. 
IX, Jerome Paturot—-Bketehes of Revolutionary Life, 
X. Ireland, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


7s EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXVIIL,, is this day published. 


CONTENTS: 
1. Mill’s Principles of Political Eeonomy. 
2. Walpole’s Letters to the Couatess of Ossory, 
8. Revelation and Reform. 
4, Fortune’s China: Gardening. 
; or, The Sdanent of Races, 

6. Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign of George IT. 

7. State of 


London; Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 
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Now ready,{price 1s., No. IV., October, 1848, of 


HE QUARTERLY EDUCATIONAL 

MAGAZINE, and RECORD of the HOME and COLONIAL 

SCHOOL SOCIETY. Edited by a Cuzacrman oF 9 Cavacu o7 
Eseuanp, and Author of the “ Loneona on Objects,” 


CONTENTS, 
Our Present Educational Position. 
Hints hee ee No. I. 
What ? No. Iv, inued 
8 stions on the Teaching and Study of G fography by. 
Helps for Lessons on the Natural History of ‘ear—continned, 
Course of Drawing, chiefly for the Cultivation of Taste and Invey. 
tion, on the Princi of P 
sate Ragged Schools, &c. 


don: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. Dublin: 
M'Glnhes, Edinburgh: Menzies; and Glasgow: Robertson, 








James 





7 QUARTERLY JOURNAL of PSYCHO. 
LOGICAL MEDICINE, No. IV., published on September », 
Edited by Dr. WINSLOW 
CONTENTS. 


On the Edueation of Children Predisposed to Insanity. 
On the Psychology of my wireres &e. 

On the State of Medical Psychology in Germany. 

On Puei Insanity, 

Is Insanity a Disease Oe the Blood? 

Moral ee TE # the Priest and the Physician. 
On Hallucinat 

On Impulsive Insanity. 

. Monomania. 

10, Edueation of Idiots, &e, &e. 


London: Mr. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


SeESertereryrr 





LACKWOOD’S gh ert ah Sa 
No. CCCXCVL,, for October. Price 2s, 64. 


CONTENTS. 
e Caxtons. Part VII.—II. Political Beowomy, by J. 8. Mill- 
uk ie in the “Far West.” Part V.—IV. A Legend from Am- 
.— V. A Few Words about Novels—a Dialogue, in a Letter to 
Boniies. —VI. Continental R English 
Distress.—VI1. Byron’s Address to the Ocean, 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








This day is published, Part XVIII. of the 


A tLAs to ALISON’S EUROPE, containing, 

fe See a of ona ar of France and Be! jarm,—Plans of the 
oria—Champ-Aubert, Vauchamps. 

Price in crown tn, 24 2 64; and on ba awe dng ry range with the 


William Black d and Sons, Edint 





gb and London. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. Vol, 39. 


ILTON’S PROSE WORKS. Edited by 
J. A. 8T. JOHN, Esq. Vol. 11.; to be completed in Thre 
Volumes, 

The recent volumes are: Milton’s Prose Works, Vol. I.—Mentl’ 
History of Germany—Lamartine’s Hi: head of the Girondists—Ranke’s 
bre | ref w Ley Wi ih. On ¢ no Donne i 

fe of t e of Mariboroug! 
dan’s Dramatic Works and Life— Schlegel’s » Ant big Life and 
guage — Machiavelli's nce — Lanzi’s History of Painting- 
Coxe’s House of Austria—Ockley’s History of the Saracens. 

Prospectuses of Taz Srawpanp Lipnant may be had of every 

Bookseller, 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. Price 


ARLY TRAVELS in PALESTINE; 
comprising the unabridged Narratives of Arculf, Willibald, 
irene, Beowulf Sigurd, Benjamin of Tudela, Sir John ‘Mandesille 
De la Brocquiere, aud Maunarell: with a Map. Edited, with Notes, 
by THOMAS WRIGHT, Esgq., M.A., F.3.A . 
The former Volumes are: Chronicles of the Crassdere— Hi 
Early English Romanees—Bede's Ecclesiastical Bistory. and the 
An jo-Saxon Chronicle—Mallet’s Northern Antigsltion William 
=o Chronicle of the Kings of England—BSix Old Eng! 
Ghavetelee’ 


Henry G, Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 

Now to be had at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EAUCHAMP; or, THE ERROR, 
By G. P. BR. JAMES, Esq., 
‘Author of “Sir Theodore Broughton,” “The Convict,” “ Russell,” 
&e. &e. &e. 


“One of Mr. James’s most successful tales. It has plenty of 
adventure, some pretty bits of landscape, much good-hearted senti- 
ment, in short, all the elements of variety and interest,”— Examiner. 

«This is a novel in Mr. James’s best style; the story is eoncen- 
trated, the characters are i and the interest is kept up to 
the very last page.” —Economist. 

“The work is one of the deepest interest. Mr. James has broken 
fresh —- has worked with all his wonted strength and 
ingenuity.”"— Era. 
ingenu'S- “Tondon: Smith, Rider and Co., ¢5, Cornhill. 


This day is published, with LL i to be pl in three 
Monthly Parts, each containing about eighty page of letter -press 
in poetry and prose—price One Shilling, Part 1. o1 

UINS of MANY LANDS: a Pilgrimage. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, Author of “The Traduced,” &c. 
CONTENTS OF PART Tr. 
Babylon — Nineveh — Petra— Temples and Pyramids of Egypt — 
Ruined Cities of America—Rock-temples of Ellora, &c., in India, 
London: William Tegg and Co., Publishers, Cheapside. 


NEW WORK BY MR. HORACE MAYHEW, 
Now ready, price 1s. 


Teens MEN. By HORACE MAYHEW. 
i\ Profusely Tustrated by H, G. Hixx, 








a 








Also, by the same Author, 2nd Edition, price 1s. 
CHANGE for a SHILLING; with Illustra- 
7 sg ~ 86, Fleet Street; and sold everywhere. 





Now ready, a New Edition, improved and illustrated, 7s. cloth, 
T= BOAT and the CARAVAN: a Family 
Tour in Egypt and Syria. 

*,* Travellers in the East will find much useful practical informa- 
tion for their guidance in the Voyage up the Nile, Journey through 
the Desert, &c., contained in this work. ss 

D. Bogue, 86, Fleet Street. 


MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Part 2, price 1s. 


HE POTTLETON LEGACY; a Romance 
‘of Town and Country History. By ALBERT SMITH. With 
two Ijustrations on Steel, by Hantor K. Browne, (‘‘ Phiz,") 

“If there be any truth in the old proverb, that ‘the first blow is 
half the battle,” the popular Author of ‘The Pottleton Legacy’ has 
gone nigh to achieve a literary triumph in the first portion of his 
work, which we have perused with great pleasure. attention 
and the interest of the reader is secured almost in the very first page ; 
and if it proceeds as it has begun, it will be beyond comparison the 
best of Mr. S.nith’s serial stories." —Sunday Times. 

D. Bogue, Fleet Street; and sold everywhere. 








Just published, in 1 vol. 8v0, bound in cloth, 6s. 


HE STATUS OF THE JEWS IN ENG- 
LAND, from the Time of the Normans to the Reign of Her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, impartially idered. Including authentic 
Notices, deduced from Historical and Legal Records, and the Debates 
on the Jewish Disabilities Bill; with Comments. By CHARLES 
BGAN, Esq., ‘Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow-Commoner of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, 
London: R. Hastings, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn; Grant and 
Bolton, Dablin; and Adam pom | Charles Black, Edinburgh. And may 
be had also, by Order, of all other Booksellers, 


GRAMMAR MADE EASY. NEW EDITION. 
Price reduced to 1s. 


NELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
+1. upon an entirely new principle; especially adapted, by its 
simplicity and its numerous exercises, for the junior classes in 
schools, for private tuition, or for self-instruction. 

_ By the Rev. W. H. PINNOCK. 

“We are sincerely of the belief that this little book will prove 
highly valuable to the janior classes of schools, and to the young 
generally who ate wisely and laboriously aiming at mental improve- 
ment.”—Literary Gazette. 

london: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, with fall allowance 
to schools and private teachers. 


ICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.— 
Tuz Stanpanp Epitron of the PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND is now completed (with the exception of an Inpex to 
the whele, which will ea seperate Volume). The work, which 
pages, is divided into Kight Volumes, which are con- 
stantly kept on sale, handsomely bound in cloth, price Six Pounds. 
Itextends from the earliest times to the end of the war in 1815, and 
partially to the end of the ig 0 . 

4 Contrrvarrow of the Preroatan History of Exeranp was 
commenced two eet) , and Two Parts, at Four Susiiines each 
have appeazed, which bring down the Narrative to the Accession of 
George IV. The Publisher deeply regrets that unforeseen circum- 
stances have interfered with the continued publication of this Work. 
But he has now the pleasure to announce that he has meade arrange- 
ments with MISS MARTINEAU for the completion of this under- 
taking. The Publication of the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

», DURING THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE 
will be resumed op the Ist of October, and continued Monthly, in 
Have Pants, at Two Surnurnes each, and in Pants, on alternate 
Months, at Foun Surriixes each.. The whole work will be com- 
in Ergur Parts, at Four Shillings. Parts I. and [1. will be 
vee nf len Fo ape ap oer iy: ~~. ape d 
etorial Hist of England, now comple may. 
proceed regularly with the Contyauation’ a, 


PICTORIAL BIBLE, — The Inpex is pre- 
paring for immediate Publication, when the Work may be had com- 
, in Four Volumes, cloth boards, price £3. 
London: Charles Ki . 
vcllensia Tow sa ga Fleet Street; amd sold by all Book 
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MURRAY’S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY. 
On September 30th, post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


LIVES OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


PRECEDED BY 


AN ESSAY ON ENGLISH POETRY. 


By the late THOMAS CAMPBELL, 
Part I, (To be Completed in Two Parts.) 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





Early in October, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 16s., will be published, and may be had at all the Libraries, 


GOALS AND 


GUERDONS; 


OR, 


THE 
By A VERY 


CHRONICLES 


OF A LIFE. 
OLD LADY. 


CHARLES OLLIER, 18 AND 19, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 








Just published, post Svo, cloth, with 4 Plates, 


HE HAND, PHRENoLoGIcALLY CoNnSsIDERED, 
being a Glimpse at the relation of the Mind with the Organi- 
zation of the Body. 


PAUL CLIFFORD. By Sir EDWARD 
RULWER LYTTON, Bart. Cheap Edition. Corrected and revised 
throughout, with a New Preface by the Author, and a Frontispiece 
by H. K, Browne. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d, 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. By CHARLES 
DICKENS. Cheap Edition. Corrected and revised, with a New 
Preface by the Author, and a Frontispiece by Thomas Webster, R.A. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE ; 
or, CURIOSITIES of FAMILY HISTORY, By GEORGE LILLIE 
CRAIK. Volume the First, 10s. 6d,, with a Portrait. 


“The student of English history will rise from the perusal of 
Mr. Craik’s first volume pleased with the care exhibited, the quiet 
sifting of facts and circumstances, to be observed at every turn, and 
the new matrriels which the author’s industry hes brought to light.” 
—Athenaum. 


London; Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





PERIODICALS FOR OCTOBER. 
Published this day. 


OLAND CASHEL. By CHARLES 
LEVER. With Two Illustrations by “ Phiz.” Part 6, 1s. 


WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Cheap Edition. Pert 21. Price 7d. 


WORKS OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 


Barr. Cheap Edition. Part 13. Price 7d. 
THE FLORIST. Part10. Price 1s. 
THE ART JOURNAL. No. 124. 2s. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
ome by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. No. 334. Price 
3s. 6d. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. No. 81. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





On the 2nd of October, will be ready for delivery, uniform with 
Tallis’s Imperial Histories of England and America, Part I., price 
One Shilling. 


HE HISTORY OF IRELAND, from the 
earliest of the Irish Annals, to the Rebellion of 1848. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esa., M.A., F.8.A, &., &e, Correspond- 
ing Member of the National Institute ot France; Honorary Member 
of the Royal Society of Literature, &c.; author of “ England under 
the House of Hanover,” “The Biographia Britannica Literaria,” 
“ Essays Illustrative of the Literature, History, and Su tition of 
England in the Middle Ages,” and other works illustrative of English 
History, Each part embellished with a beautiful steel engraving, 
chiefly from Original Drawings. By H. Wanans, Esq., President 
of the New Water Colour Society. 


eal J. and P, Tallis, 100, 8t. John Street; and all Book- 
sellers. 





NEW WORKS 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY 


Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 


I. 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
A series of Essays on the instincts and habits of Insects, combinin; 
an admixture of the Real and Ideal of Entomologica llife. Oue vol. 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, Real and Ideal. [In November. 


1. 
THE POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 


STUDIES of the PHYSICAL PHENOMENA of NATURE. By 
ROBERT HUNT, Esq., Author of “Researches on Light,” &c. 


One vol. demy 8vo. [In November, 


Ir. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTO- 
MOLOGY. By MARIA E. CATLOW. One vol. royal 16mo, with 16 
= Figures, drawn expressly from nature. 7s. plain; 10s. 6d. 

Tv, 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY: 


containing the Plants common to the British Isles, By AGNES 
CATLOW. One vol. royal 16mo, with 20 Plates of Fi . 7s. plain’: 
10s. 6d. coloured. ‘ gave, 70. plans 





SERIALS FOR OCTOBER. 
CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGA- 


ZINE. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F,R.8., Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. ird Series, No. 46, Seven Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured, 
Contents :—Clematis indiviea; var lobata - tpoma lanceolaria — 

i huntica — Hibi: fe — 
bella — Siph yl to aene Serox—Hoya 

repens. " 
BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, 


HISTORY OF. (Phycologia Britannica.) By Professor HARVEY, 
Part XXXIV. Six coloured Plates. 2s. 6d.; large paper, 6s. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, 
SPRCIES of the SHELLS of MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 8B 
LOVELL RERVE, F.LS. Demy to, Part LXVIT. Bight coloured 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA., 


Uncoloured Issue. Part VII. Six Plates. 2s. 6d. 


Mrs. HUSSEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS 


of BRITISH MYCOLOGY. With handsome coloured Dra \ 
Part XIX. Royal 4to. 5s, — 


The LONDON JOURNAL of 


BOTANY. Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.8.8, No. 82. 
Plates. Price 2a. 6d, - we fai 


8, King William Street, Strand, 

















8, New Burlington Street, Sept. 30, 1848. 
MR. BENTLEY 
Has just Published the follaning New. Works. 


uf 
THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
Iu 2 vols. demy Svo, with numerous Portraits from 
Original Paintings, 


THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE: 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
CHARLES THE FIRST. 

EDITED BY 
GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Ese., 
TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, 
A MEMOIR OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY, 
From Original MSS, Letters, and Papers, in the possession of the 
'y- 


Barrister-at-Law. 


1. 
NEW WORK BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, 


THE TWO BARONESSES. 


(WRITTEN IN ENGLISH.) 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
Author of “The Improvisatore,” “The Poet’s Bazaar,” &c. 


In ee By 8vo0, 
FIELD SPORTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 
PROVINCES OF AMERICA. 
By FRANK FORESTER, 


(HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Esa.,) 
Author of “The Roman Trait al Oliver Cromwell, “ Marmaduke 


Iv. 
FENIMORE COOPER'S NEW ROMANCE or ruu RED SKINS. 
: In 3 vols. post Svo, 


THE BEE HUNTER; 


OR, OAK OPENINGS. 
BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of “The Prairie,” “™ Last of the Mohicans,” &. 


In 2 vols. dem: ~ with upwards of Thres Hundred Caricatures 
: by F. W. Farauonr, F.3.A., 


MR WRIGHT'S 
CENTURY OF CARICATURES; 


OR, 
ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. 
Illustrated by the Caricatures, ie and Burlesques of the day. 


In 12mo, neatly bound, and embellished with a Portrait, from an Ori- 
ginal Drawing by Behnes,of Captain Marryat, R.N., price 5s., bound, 


PERCEVAL KEENE, 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N., 
Author of “Peter Simple,” “Midshipman Easy,” &c, 
Forming the New Volume of 
STANDARD esis AND ROMANCES. 


With an —— by Leech, a Portrait of Gillray, and other Illus- 
— ww Ry ‘Arnuott, F.S.A., the October Number, price 


‘BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


CONTENTS : 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 
BY GEORGE HODDER. 
With an Illustration by Leech. 


Diary of a Non-Combatant during 
= Four Days’ Battle of Paris. 
Pte Author of “Melton de 


The Gell, + ia By Samuel 
James Arno! 


ee Professor C: 
Queen’ Bench Sketches. By W. 
Maxwell, Author of “ Stories 


wat Merge B 
Mrs. Sinnett. viptbi. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHEAP TOUR. 


in the German Na- 
tional by A By the 
“FPianeur in Paris.” 
Parisian Silhouettes. By Madame 
he German it 
eart. A National 
Ballad. 





Paris. By L. 

WAYSIDE PICTURES 
THROUGH FEAEOR, iin eetes AND GERMANY. 

Chapter VII.—The Ci the Conqueror, hurches, 

Chapter VIIL—A mete into Fairyland. ~e 

Chapter IX.—Vire Ville Dieu. 

Chapter Ville Dieu. 


_ 





RICHARD br aes AD NEW BURLINGTON E 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty es oe 


Lif) |THE LITERARY GAZRITR & |) 5 








NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE AUTUMN. 





The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James II. By Tnowis| 


BABINGTON MACAULAY. Vols.I.andII, 8vo, [Early in December, 


The SAXONS in ENGLAND: a History of the English Commonwealth until the 
Time of the Norman Conquest. By J. M. KEMBLE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


LETTERS of WILLIAM III. and LOUIS XIV. and of their Ministers. Extractej 


from the Archives of France and England, and from Family Papers. Edited by P. GRIMBLOT. 2 vols. 8vo. [In October, 


The JUDGES of ENGLAND: with Sketches of their Lives, and Notices connected 


with the Courts at Westminster from the time of the Conquest. By E. FOSS, Esq., F.S.A. Vols. I. and II. 8yo, [In December, 


LOYOLA and JESUITISM. By Isaac Taytor. Post 8vo. 
SACRED and LEGENDARY ART.’ By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols. square crow 


8vo, with numerous Woodcuts and Sixteen Etchings by the Author. [In October, 


The FOUNTAIN of ARETHUSA. "By Rosert Eyres Lanpor, M.A., Auth 


of “The Fawn of Sertorius.” 2 vols. post 8vo. [En November, 


CHARLES VERNON: By Colonel Henry Senin, 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


NARRATIVE of a CAMPAIGN with a FRENCH COLUMN under Marsh 


BUGEAUD in ALGERIA: with an Account of the Adventures of M. Suchet in search of the Camp of Abd-el-Kader, By DAWSO0x 
BORRER. F.R.G.S. Post 8vo. [In October, 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of WILLIAM COLLINS, Esq., R.A. By his Son, 


W. WILKIE COLLINS, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait by — and 2 Vignettes by the Artist. [In October, 


An HISTORICAL INQUIRY into the TRUE PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY in 


ARCHITECTURE and the ARTS. By J. FERGUSON, Esq. Vol. I. Imperial 8vo. Plates and Woodcuts, [In November, 


MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the SAVIOUR. In Illuminated Printing, with 
carved covers. Square feap. Svo, uniform in size with “Parables of Our Lord.” (In November, 


A RECORD of the BLACK PRINCE, in the Words of the Chroniclers. Ih 


Black Letter, with Illuminated Miniatures and other Illustrations. Post Svo, in carved and pierced covers. [In October, 


SONGS, MADRIGALS, and SONNETS. The Text set in borders of colourei 


Ornaments and Vignettes. Square feap. 8vo, iendhenaly bound. [Im November, 


ECCLESIASTES;; or, The Preacher. “From the Holy Scriptures. Illuminated, in 


the Missal Style, by Owen Jonas. ‘Imgeid 8vo, in a magnificent yc binding. [On ovale; 1 
The SONG of SOLOMON. From the Holy Scriptures. Illuminated, in the 


Missal Style, by Owzn Jonzs. Imperial 16mo, elegantly bound in —- leather. [On November 15, 


The HISTORY of the JEWS of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, from the Lansley 


Times to their Final Expulsion from those Kingdoms. By E. H. — 8vo, Plates and Facsimiles, 12s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY ; or, A “St 


Dictionary of Animated Nature, With 900 accurate Wood ore Feap. 8vo, 10s.; bound, with gilt edges, 12s. [Now ready, 


The POCKET and the STUD; or, Practical Hints on the Management of the 


Stable. By HARRY HIEOVER, Author of “Stable Talk and pans a ” Feap. 8vo, Plate, 5s. [Now ready. 


The HANDBOOK of EUROPEAN LITERATURE. By Mrs. Fostaz. 


Feap. 8vo. 


The ILLUSTRATED COMPANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY; being 


Dictionary of all — Latin Words respecting Visible Objects: with about 2000 Woodcuts from the Antique. By "ANT. RICH, 
Jun., B.A. "Post 8v0, [In November. 


On the RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. HARRISON, late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Post 8vo. [In November. 


The PRINCIPLES of the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS 


a wma and applied to the Solution of various useful Problems. By THOMAS TATE, Mathematical Master of the National Society's 
Training College, Battersea. 12mo. 


LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHELDEOOD. Fy 


CHARLES WEST, M.D., Physician-Accoucheur to the Middlesex — &e. 8y0. 


Dr. PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous peers (Vol. I. in October. 


LECTURES on the NATURE and USE of MONEY. By Joun Gaar, ‘Author 


of “The Social System, a Treatise on the Principle of Exchange.” 8vo, 7s. 6d. Now ready. 


Vill. 
a Transatlantic Tale. 
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